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LECTURE I 

AKGLO GERaIA^ RIVALRY (1875—1888) 

Qui tnp embnuse mal elrtint 

(Btsvjiscsft Iftvwmte motto) 

Oebm^ wnteis oitea assert that the Bntash Empxe 
IS the result of the cooscious aad persistent effort of our 
people towards the achievement of World Empire We, 
on our part, believe that Germanf has m recent times 
adopted a World F 0 I 1 C 7 which, almost of necessitj, has 
brought her into couffict with the British race Which 
of the two peoples has of late been the more expansive, 
the more aggressive, is a qaestion which can be finally 
and decisively answered only by future histonans who 
have at their disposal documeata necessarily withheld 
from the present generation But it has seemed to me 
desirable to try to bung together into these lectures as 
much evidence as is now forthcoming, for the formation 
of at least a provisional judgment on this great topic 
At some points, notably as regards the final rupture 
with Germany, the documentary evidence is fuller than 
has ever been forthcoming on contemporary events, 
and we may approach the fina l stage of our inquiry with 
a feehng of confidence that the mam conclusions are not 
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LECTURE I 


likely to be reversed, but only more clearly focussed 
May I also venture to pve my experience as to the 
completeness and trostrcocthiness of Bnhsh official 
papers presented to Parbament* After studies in our 
archives extending over the best part of twenty years, I 
can testify to the honest editing of the Papers presented 
to Parliament In scarcdy any case have important 
passages been suppressed Rarely do documents leap to 
bght that shame the memory of British Mimsters, at any 
rate since the time of the Younger Pitt I remember on 
one occasion making a remark of this nature to the late 
Dr Samuel Rawson Oardiner I said to him that the 
mote thoroughly British foreign policy was exanuned, 
the better it came out He at once repbed “It always 
" does , it always does ” 

1 do not propose to discnss here the psychological 
question whether there is a radical and isourable hostiLty 
between the North German and the British nature, or 
whether a war between their two Empires was inevit- 
able. The former question is too academic for these times 
the second question is futile A careful study of all the 
causes leading to war must, I think, lead to the conclusion 
that scarcely any war is inevitable , and that the use of 
that epithet is merely a slipshod way of avoiding an exam- 
ination of all the causes leading to the rupture No war 
IS inevitable, unless human passion, folly and blundenng 
are inevitable , and they are not inevitable unless mankind 
IS a mere puppet show jerked by bbnd fate Let us clear 
our minds of all befogging nobous Let us discuss the 
evidence, let us seek to nnderstand the characters of the 
chief actors, and we shall, I beheve, come to the con- 
'•’usion that this temble war could have been avoided 
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We may leave on one iide all the earlier disputes 
b^twe**!! Great Britain and Germany It matters LttJp 
novr whether Bluehet did or did cot save ns from de- 
strnctifn at Waterloo, as the Kaiser has vauntinffly 
declared , or that the Bnti®h Press sympathized keenly 
with Denmark in 166-1 when she was overwhelmed by 
Prnseia and Austria or that certain Entisb steamers 
laden with coal for the P.iver Seine were sunk by Prussian 
cannon in 1670 All those events belong to a bygone age 
A new order of things came about in 1671, when tn 
umphant Germany became an Empire and King William 
of Prussia became Katsn at the palace of 

Vemillea Very many of out people rejoiced at the umty 
of Germany and the downfall of Napoleon III No 
feeling of security was poeahle while he was in power 
‘‘Condemned to be bnlliant” was the verdict acutely 
passed on him by a French thinker, and few persons 
believed it povible that a German Emperor would ever 
be open to the same charge The Germans were a 
quiet, safe, home lonng people The French were fickle, 
ambitious, dangerous Central Europe, the weaknsss of 
which had BO often tempted the aggression of ‘Bourbon 
and Hapeburg, was now eecured by the aecenrlancy of the 
House of IlohenzoIIem, “That Germany is to stand on 
"her feet henceforth, and not be di»meinhered on the 
“highway, but face all manner of Napoleons and hungry 
“sponging dogs, with clear steel m her hand, and an 
“honest purpose m her heart — this gei^ins to me the best 
“news we or Furope have had for the Iaj>t forty years or 
“more” Such was Carlyle’s vradict after KZiniggratz 
in 1866 , and after Sedan it remained his verdict and that 
of very many Bntons 
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On the other hand, Bntiah sympathy with Republican 
France, when subjected to the crushing terms imposed 
by the victors in 1871, aroused great irritation m Germany. 
The tone of Bismarck and the miUtary caste had always 
been hostile, and Sir Horace Rnmbold testifies to “the 
“extraordinary ill will towards us” which was then mam* 
fested' 

The friction between the two great branches of the 
Teutonic family became acute at the time of the war 
pamc of the year 1875 Early in that year the French 
Bepubhc gamed strength by two important measures 
That of Feb 25 gave it the begiimmg of a constitution 
That of March 28 strengthened the army by adding a 
fourth battalion to every regiment This was enough 
for the nuhtaty party at Berlin They did not complain 
of those measures They complained of the sharp 
censures of some of the French and Belgian bishops on 
Bismarck’s anti Papal pohey The Chancellor himself 
conjured up the spectre of a Romanist League against 
Germany, and uttered these words “If France does not 
“throw over her papal pohey, I will not defer making 
“war upon her till she is ready, and I know that she wiU 
“be ready in two years*” 

The frank brutality of this utterance is charactenstic 
both of the man and of the Junker class whence he 
sprang Hia words were echoed m all Prussian news 
papers, and a sharp cnsis ensued German wntera have 
since endeavoured to mimnuse the gravity of the situation, 
by asserting that the whole affair was a tnfie, due to a 

* Sir H Rombold ItfcdUitumM ef a Thplomalut L 17S li. 207 

' Broglie, La Munon it il i* trontavl-Ciron d Berltn, pp. 160, 182 
(Eog edit. Firt m ). 
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Belgitun, as we were boond to do by the treaty of 
1839 

Sir Robert Moner bebeved the danger of a German 
attack on France to be acnte, and two conversations 
which he had with the Gennan Crown Pnnce at llnmch, 
did not allay his apprehensions In fact, the Crown 
Pnnce admitted that hloltke badly wanted war' Hos- 
tilities wonld probably have followed but for these saving 
influences — the peace loving character of Kaiser Wilham I 
and of the Crown Pnnce Fredenck William, the inter- 
vention of Russia, and the personal appeals of Queen 
Victona to Kaiser ITOharo I 

On this last topic we have no deflmte information 
except that eucb appeals were made and had the support of 
the Crown Pnucess—a fact which accounts for Bismarck’s 
spite sgamst that illostnous lady’ Bismarck’s letter of 
Aug 13, 1875, to the Emperor also shows that Queen 
Mctona had written to the latter stating that it was 
easy for her to prove that her apprehensions were not 
exaggerated The Queen, therefore, had good authority 
for bebeving in a fortbcotiung attack by Germany upon 
France* 

As to the attitude of the British Government bttle is 
known Bat that bttle is enough Lord Odo Russell, 
then Bntish ambassador at Berlin, informed his brother, 
Arthur, that Bismarck mamfested great imtation with 
Pnnce Gortschakoff because of the intervention of the 

* Sir R. Moner’* iltm u. 333-MS. 

* HaooUiu. Conltmporary France, m. 242 Binnarrk, op tU. u. 
191-3, 249-253 

’ Bimitrti, Some Secret Pag** of Aie Distory m. 325-7 Prof 
Oncken in the CamhnJgt Hod H**t T<^ xn 141, seek* to niiQunife 
the Qcideot. 
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Russian Government on behalf of France, and that shortly 
afterwards he complained to I^ord Odo Russell “of the 
“preposterous folly and ignorance of the English and 
“other Cabinets, who had mistaken stones got up for 
“speculations on the Bourse for the true policy of the 
“ German Government ‘ Then will you,’ asked Lord Odo, 
“ ‘censure your four ambassadors who have misled us 
“ ‘and the other Powers’* ’ Bismarck made no reply* 

Further, M Gavard, chargl daJfatTti at the French 
Embassy m London, reports that Lord Derby, Foreign 
Secretary, uttered these words “ Such an act of aggression 
“(»e by Germanv against France) would arouse in 
"Europe general indignation, which would nowhere be 
"stronger than in England Germany herself would 
“not brave such a manifestation of opinion You may 
"count on me, you may count on this Government not 
“failing m its duty I give you m this matter all the 
"assurances that can be given by the minister of a con- 
"stitutional sovereign* ” Lord Derby went further He 
instructed Ixird Odo Russell energetically to support the 
peaceful counsels which the Tsar of Russia was then 
urging at Berlin On May 9, M Gavard met Lord 
Derby at the diplomatic circle at the Foreign Office, and 
pressed him for a further statement of his views, because 
mere moral considerations had never stopped Pnnee 
Bismarck Lord Derby then cvplained that he spoke 
of moral indignation, "which forms those Coalitions under 
“which the first Emperor [Napoleon] succumbed in spite 
“of all his genius* ” 

' Sir M Ornnt Duff Ao/m frvm « i>Mry {189ft~8) to! I p. Ita 
ni«msrck* dwoliOmeM {rtfirtUom and Rttmni.’Ktneu, It 183-103) »ro 
obrlon^ljr iniinpcre- 

' C. OaTird Vn Ihpionnte d Londrt* pp. 513-3 
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In the year 1875 the attack on France desired by the 
Prussian military party did not take place, mainly owing 
to the urgent representations of the Tsar AleTander II. 
At Petrograd he saw the French ewoy. General Leflfi, 
and repeated hia earlier assurances that France must bo 
preserved in a condition of strength He did more He 
proceeded to Berlin , and after all the world had been 
alarmed by Blowits’a revelations made through The Tttnee, 
he had no difficulty in inducing the Emperor William to 
discountenance all thoughts of war' 

Of set purpose I have avoided details in order to bnng 
out the salient facts They are as follows Whatever 
were Bismarck's phns, it is certain that the military 
men at Berlin were m earnest in their threats to Pan*. 
It 13 also certain that Russia and Great Britain most 
urgently reprobated any such threats These Govcrrl* 
ments made it clear that any unprovoked attack bv Ger* 
many on France would bnng about the most vigorous 
measures against the aggressor, and that probably all 
Europe would take up ams to repel the attack There 
was no formal alliance between Great Bntain and Russia 
on this question But they took this course of action 
because duty and interest alike presenbed it, and all the 
more because Belgium was threatened 

One point more claims attention The case of 1875 is 
well known m German} All public men, all newspaper 
editors, are aware that, from 1875 onwards, it has been 
a maxim of Russian and British policy, that France shall 
not be suddenly taken at a disadvantage and crushed. 
In fact, the German Chancellor, diirng his memorable 
interview with Sir Edward Goschen at Berlin on July 29, 

* IL S <le JttoinU 3lf ilrmotrn, rb r 
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1914, admitted that to be oae of the cardinal points of 
Bntish pohcj- The conclusion is obvioas ^ 

bound to conclude that the German eapre*^ ons of 
surpnse at our intervention in this ivat are due either to 
unaccountable ignorance or to a fiimsv pretence of 
Ignorance 

The aSair of 1S75 tos verv important m mar*v Tvavs 
It enabled France to found her Republic and to recover 
strenf^h and it created distrust of German^ The 
^uddenne^ with which Russia and Great Bntat^ inter- 
vened made Bismarck anirry at the time and nervous 
for the future Evidentlv his Three Emperor* Leaeue, 
formed m the year 1S72 did not count for much when 
Russia 3 interests were nearlv at stake He loiiced for 
unw'i RuSiVa, w.d.l'e-a «<j, wxth. Great Bntain. 

Now both en’cnUs were uncertain TVhat won<i« tkat 
he wrote “The idea of coahtions gave me nightifi^Ks’' * 
Accordinglv, he deferred action of all kinds 'until he 
could be 'ure of his ground Thus, colonial expannou was 
postponed xmtil after the vears 15S1-2 Bi^ni^ick’s 
views on the colonial ques*ion are verv remarkable In 
IS73 he declared that colomes would be onlv a came of 
weakne^, for ther could be defended onlr bv powerful 
Seeb*, and “Germany’s geographical position 'kd not 
“uece^tate her development into a fir*t-cla*3 mantime 
“power thnv colonies had been offered bun, but he 
“had rejected them and wished onlv for coalms-stations 
‘ acquired bv treatv from other rations* ” 

Even down to the vear Bismarck contjuued to 
discountenance the growinc agitation for German colonie® 

* £umr7i iVf^rtKTw a%i Btintxucmiets n. 550-5- 

* Fi-ssasnce, Ltff rf Leri GrtimSe, n. 33“ 
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But early m 1884 he soddenly veered round, greatly to 
the surprise of Lord AmpthiU (Odo Russell) and the Bntish 
Government The reasons for this change of front are 
probably as follows In 1882 a number of merchants and 
others had founded the German Colomal Soaety, which 
soon set on foot a formidable propaganda Now, a General 
Election for the Reichstag was hkely to occur in the autumn 
of 1884, the resolts of which were doubtful, and, as Lord 
Ampthill remarked, the cry of “Colomes for Germany” 
might be very prejudicial to the supporters of the Chan 
cellor Thus, according to Lord AmpthiU's belief, it was 
the nation which led Bismarck to adopt a colonial policy* 
That fact should be remembered 

Some such departure was natural For the adoption 
of a protectionist regime by Germany in 1879 soon led 
to the result generally accruing from such a pobey— via 
over production and this to its turn led the over producers 
to clamour for new markets where they could sell at 
their own prices Thus Bismarck was logically bound 
to take up the colonial policy as a result of his pro- 
tectionist policy 

On the other hand I believe that he was bv no means 
loth to enter on that path for in 1881 the diplomatic 
Situation favoured Germany to the highest extent In 
1879 she had framed a defensive alhance with Austna 
which decisively checked Russia a forward moves and, 
in passing we may remember Lord Salisbury s bene- 
diction on the Germanic alliance To all those who care 
' for the peace of Europe and taLe an interest in the 
“independence of nations I would exclaim A crowmng 
“‘mercy has been vonchsafed to the world 
• TAzm».ai\<x,LtJtoJliordGranrtnt a. 


p 339 
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Three years later, this defcnsiTe league was strength 
ened by the accession of Italy Thus was formed the 
Tnple Alhance It is well known that the adhesion of 
Italy resulted from her intense annoyance at the seimre 
of Tunis by France and that seizure was first suggested 
by Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin' Thus, the same 
event busied France m North Africa and strengthened 
Germany in Europe Another event in the year 1882 was 
favourable to Germany Bntiah intervention in Egypt 
against Arahi Pacha served to embroil ns with Turkey 
The Sultan Abdul Hanud never forgave ns for that 
action , and Germany, profiting by his bad temper, soon 
began that flirtation ^th “the unspeakable Turk” which 
led up to grandiose schemes m the Levant 

Of those schemes more m the sequel Here I wish 
to point out the extreme caution of Bismarck He 
undertook cothmg of moment in the colomal sphere 
until he was sure of his position m Europe and saw possible 
nvals committed to a forward policy elsewhere , France 
and Great Bntain m Afnca, Russia m Central Asia 
There can be no doubt that he rejoiced at these colonial 
adventures, for they led his nvals into spheres remote 
from Germany Bismarck and his underlings knew a 
good deal about Russia's policy, for at Berlm on March 
24, 18S4, he signed a treaty with her and Austna which 
in effect revived the Dretkatserbund of 1872 (It was 
ratified m the following September at Sbemewiee ) For 
the present, then, he felt absolutely safe m Europe , and 
he probably was aware of Russian plans of expansion 
towards India In November 1884 his able subordinate, 
Bucher, said to Busch “Just keep a sharp look out on 
I Cnspi, Mems u. 98-109, Blowitc, 2Iy McTiicnri, p. 165. 
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“the news from Afghaniatan Something will happen 
“there soon ” Bucher was right Russia soon annexed 
Merv, thereby bnnging about sharp tension of feeling 
m England, which the Duke of Argyll described as 
Mervousness 

Therefore, in 1884, the general situation was pecuharly 
favourable to Germany She had formed a strong alhance, 
then the only alliance in Europe The other Powers 
were engaged m centnfugal efforts Thus Germany could 
safely join in the hunt for new markets We need notice 
here only the yhief of her enterprises, viz in South Africa 

There is no doubt that Bismarck and many other 
German patnots looked with eager interest at the Boer 
Republics of South Africa The victory of the Boers at 
Majuba Hill (Feb 1881) and the tame surrender of the 
Gladstone Government to their demands, spread a deep 
impression of the weakness of Great Britain and the 
power of the Boers Nowhere was that impression so 
deep as in Germany and the notion of German supre- 
macy in that part of the world rapidly gained strength 
It was no new programme Even before the Franco- 
Pnissian war of 1870, merchants of Hamburg Bremen 
and Frankfurt had urged Bismarck to found a colony in 
a temperate climate, and South Africa was suggested 
A scientific expedition set out to view the hnd, and it 
received a warm welcome from President Burgers of 
the Transvaal Republic But their report was not so 
“favourable as to overcome the objections of Pnnee 
“Bismarck,” who considered that Germany already had, 
as he phrased it, ‘too much hay on the fork “to make any 
“large scheme of colonization prudent*” In 1875 the 
‘ Sir B»rtle Frere Uotc Oe Traiumal Trouble 


p. 2!>H 
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programme was changed A German resident in Sooth 
Afnca urged on Bismarck the acquisition of Delagoa Bay 
from Portugal, with a view to sending a steady stream of 
German immigrants mto the Transvaal “to secure the 
“ future dominion over that country, and so to pave the 
“way for the foundation of a German African Empire 
“of the future ’* In that time of doubt and uncertainty 
Bismarck did not take up the proposal But he kept it 
before him, with a view to furthering some such scheme 
when Germany 8 position m Europe was better assured 
In 1876 the Boers sent a deputation to Berhn to request 
protection from Germany What passed is not known 
But it IS probable that their resistance to Bntam’s recent 
decree of atinesation was due, m part at least, to hopes 
of assistance from Germany Probably the Russo- 
Tuikishwaicif 187&-7 and the subsequent inction between 
Russia and Germany postponed action by the latter, 
at any rate Eruger and a Boer deputation which pro* 
ceeded to Berlin and other capitals, to protest against 
the recent annexation by Great Britain, met with no 
encouragement^ During that time of tension m Europe, 
Sir Battle Frere annexed Walfisch Bay to the British 
domimoQS (1878) There can be little doubt that the 
bay had attracted senous attention from the merchants 
of Hamburg and Bremen, and that the loss of that 
harbour rankled deep 

Early m 18S3 the procednre of the German merchants 
was as follows A Bremen merchant, Liidents, bought 
from a chief a tract of land at Angra Pequena, a second 
rate harbour some 200 miles north of the Orange River, 
and asked the German Government for protection 
‘ J/fflu of Paal Er^gtr, p. 145. 
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Thereupon Bismarck inquired from the Bntish Govern- 
ment whether it would protect Luderitz Out Govern- 
ment was utterly callous as to his safety , but it had to 
consult the Cape Colony about what was behind him 
Delays therefore moltiphed, and Bismarck became 
annoyed, because the General Election was coming on, 
and his enemies would taunt him with weakness unless 
he scored a colomal success* Finally, Lord Granville 
declined all responsibility, but declared that annexation 
of that diatnct by Germany would be an act of encroach 
ment on Her Majesty's rights At this Bismarck was 
fiinoua He resented both the long delay and the 
somewhat cavalier answer His son. Count Herbert 
Bismarck (then at London), had also been nettled by 
Lord Granville’s question whether Germany was not 
contemplating an extension inland £tom Angia PequeSa 
towards the Transvaal Young Bismarck replied hotly 
"That IS a question of mere curiosity that docs not 
“ concern you* ’’ Of course it did concern us very nearly, 
and his display of temper was more illuminating than 
the fullest reply 

FinaUy, a settlement was reached We needed to 
buy oS German opposition to our occupation of Egypt , 
and we did so, virtually, by giving up Angra Pequena 
and nearly all the coast as far north as the Portuguese 
possessions Bismarck was greatly pleased with the 
surrender It came just m time to enable him “to bowl 
over” bis enemies m the Reichstaj, and the conclusion 
of the aOair produced a most excellent impression through- 
out Germany— of course exactly the reverse in Cape 

• Lowe, Pnnee Birmareh n. 241 

* Btfmarek, Somt Sunt Pagttef hu Hulonj m. 120 
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Colony, whicL had annexed that coasthne, and now had 
to witness the reTersal of its patriotic acG Thus was 
laid the fonndatioQ of Geiman South West Africa Thus 
began the fnction between the Bntish and German 
Empires m colomal affairs 

Fnction was equally acute on the eastern side of 
South Afnca The chief point lo dispute was St Luaa 
Bay, in the north of Zuloland. Germany laid her schemes 
for securing that bav outnght (it was before Tongaland 
was Bntish) Herr Ludentz tried to repeat there the 
same device as at Angra Peqaena, vu purchase and then 
a claim for protection But Germany was too vigorous 
She had some dealings with envoys of the Boer Repubhcs* , 
and at the same time she di-cnssed with Portugal the 
purchase of Delagoa Bay This was too much even for 
the long suffenug Gladstone Ministry Fortunately, it 
hunted up au eaiher purchase of that same land from a 
former chieftain, and, what was far more important, it 
sent HALS GosAairJb to hoist the Bntish flag at St Luaa 
Bay with an intimatioa to Berlin that that flag would 
be tept flymg (October 4, 1834)’ 

Even after the annexabon of the St Luaa Bay distoct, 
a large party of Boers protested against that action and 
attempted to found there the “New Repubhc,” whfle 
the nhiquitous Ludentz asserted his claim to 60,000 acres 
m that neighbourhood When the “New Repubhc” got 
into difficulties, Piet Joubert, a Minister of the Transvaal, 
came thither and suggested that its founders should give 

* HttEiaance, n. 3o3-^ 

* litd. SoS Bather pat dosn the Gero&n fiflore to Lord Eo«- 
bery’i »h»rpneas mad Coon* H. Bunm'ck^s »»nt of mstntenesa 

Some Secret Pagts, m. 144). 

* GotV Bloe Book C-4i>s7 p. li 
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their country to the Germans “on the understanding that 
“ the latter would bnng pressure to bear on Her Majesty’s 
“Government to allow of this departure from the Con- 
“vention ” The Bntish Commissioner, heanng of this 
proposal, reported it to the Home Government, which 
remained firm The Bntish flag therefore continued to 
fly at that important point, despite the annoyance of the 
German colomal party at the complaisance of Bismarck 
on this question^ 

Here, then, as elsewhere, German merchants were far 
more poshing than their Government But its pohcy of 
“peaceful penetration” towards the Transvaal was so 
far threatening as to cause an important Bntish move m 
the autumn of the year 1884 Sir Charles Warren was 
then despatched to South Afnca with a small expeditionary 
force Strengthened by loyal colomsts, it proceeded to 
Bechuanaland, drove out the parties of Boers who were 
raiding or half settling that land, and annexed the whole 
temtory to the Bntish Crown The results were epoch- 
making Great Bntain secured the highway leading 
northwards to the Zambesi, and she also drove a sohd 
wedge of temtory between the Boer Republics and 
German South-West Africa The importance of that 
success will be obvious if you can imagine German 
temtones coterminous with the Transvaal Republic 
during the Boer War* 

Kruger did much to keep open the hopes of the 
German colonial party Ou one occasion he spoke as 
follows to a party of Germans at Pretona “As a child 

* Govt Bias Book C^SST, pF^ 87, SI, IIO, 119, Buynartk Sovu 
Btera Pagu QL p. Ul. 

' Fort!isBechaui>Qae(tloQK«/oSiii70<inuie bjW D Utckrnzie 
ehl.xi.-xiT, ftUo hu krUclea in tlioOjniempwsry for |^S4-S 
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“grows up, it reqiurea clothes, the old ones will 

“burst; and that is our poatioD toda^. ^Ve are growing 
"up, and although we are young, we feel that, if one nation 
“tries to kich us, the other will try to stop it.. . .1 feel 
“sure that, when the time comes for the Republic to 
“wear still larger clothes, you will have done much to 
“bring it about." The meamng of these words is fairly 
clear. The Boer Republics hoped to acquire the whole 
of South Africa ; and in that adventure they confidently 
expected the help of Germany. 

In other regions Germany gained enormously. The 
Cameroons ^ (18S5), German East Ainea (1886-1690), 
German New Guinea (1884-5), were the three spheres 
where she acquired large tracts at the e.xpense of British 
firms. Samoa and other islands fell to her later, Samoa 
not fully till 1900. In the proseention of some of these 
designs German actions were at times signally un* 
scrupulous. The acts of Dr Nacbtigal on the Guinea 
coast and of Dr Peters in East Africa showed with 
what dexterity ‘scientific’ expeditions could be used for 
the purpose of stealing many marches on the British 
Government and securing many thousands of square miles 
from native chiefs. As a piece of diplomatic cunning, the 
revelations of Bucher respecting a German scheme to 
seise Zanzibar, are almost unique. It failed only because 
the German agent, Rohlb, bragged about his mission at 
Cape Town*; and consequently Kirke,.our Consul at 
Zanzibar, was able to take precautionary me.'isures. 
Even so, however, he was unable to save British interests 
in the Hinterland, which now forms German East Africa. 
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Another cnnous episode concerns the Kiel Canal It 
IS not generally remembered that Bismarck was the first 
senonsly to propose the catting of that canal and the 
cession of Heligoland by Great Bntam* This appears 
from a Jlemorandum of Lord Granville in the spnng of 
1884 Count Slunster, the German ambassador at 
London, broached the subject of Heligoland to lord 
Granville in the following terms 

It wu a pUee of no importance to a* in ita proirat state, vbereas 
It vcmid be of irammse importance to Germany, to oniaelrea, and 
the whole world, if it waa made into a good harboor of refuge. This 
would be an ezpenfire work for oa to nndertake. We coold not 
be expected to go to each an expeaae, whereas Gennany would be 
quite ready to uidertake lU Pnaee Biamarck wubed to cut a 
eaoal into the Baltic, which aiao would be a great adrantage to 
ua aa the moat powerful nation of the world. But Heligoland, 
which of course would be always open to our tbipe, would be a 
neocAsary key to euch a plan. 

Count Monster aaid it was w good as impotnble that Germany 
and England should ever be at war, but tbe cemon of Heligoland 
would strengthen tbe good feeling of Germany towards this country 
to an extiaordinarr degree. 

Lord Granville here interjected the remark that, doubt- 
less, the Burrender of Gibraltar to Spam wonld strengthen 
the good feehngs of Spain towards us in an extraordinary 
degree After this damping comment Count Munster 
was more reserved, and begged Iiord Granville not to 
mention the matter to any of lu colleagues. 

There, then, the affair ended for the present But, 

> lie p fo p osp l the esasi in IS73 »ot was soeeeWnllj oppoaol br 
HoItkesiH the aibtary parly Dtrma rk ^/frctwasaa^flmiauecves 
(ToLftpp 32-<) The Kheme met nth more (aroar lo IMS (A p 
On the raise of Ileh^Und to Cennaijy eee Count Rereollow OeuUtA. 

toads aancdrfi^ (ISSa-lSlai. pp tt-d 
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in recent times, 'Wilhani 1 and Bismarck, not the |)resent 
Kaiser, originated the notion of the Kiel and North 
Sea Canal That Bismarck shrouded the scheme with a 
philanthropic glatnoviT, and, with the same specious 
professions, sought to wheedle us into the cession of 
Heligoland, only marks his sense both of the gullibility 
of the British public and of the good nature of Lord 
Granville* In this case he somewhat overshot the mark 

It 13 worth noticing that the colonial expansion of 
Germany occurred at a time n hen she had no fleet adequate 
to cope with the British fleet In truth, the Bntish 
Governraent, both that of Mr Gladstone and that of 
Lord Salisbury, looked upon that expansion as a natural 
and commendable dciclopment Mr Gladstone went so 
far as to utter these words of benediction “If Germany 
“is to become a colonising Power, all I can saj is, God 
“speed her She becomes our ally and partner m the 
“execution of the great purposes of Providence for the 
“advantage of mankind I hall her in entering upon 
“that course, and glad will I be to 6nd her associating 
“uith U3 m carrying the light of cmliaatiou, and the 
“blessings that depend upon it, to the more backward 
“and less signiBcant regions of the world” Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain, though less benevolent, was equally specific 
On Januarj 6, 1885, be said — “If foreign nations ate 
” determined to pursue distant colonial enterpnses, we 
“have no right to prevent them”, but he added that 
we would protect our colonies if thej were seriously 
menaced* 

‘ See Pntieo Ilohenlohe ■ ifmmrt (Enj; wiit.) n 3\l "Glsdrtons 
may tenmn w office U will bo plod for bod for Enclond l^OT 2. 
18S4) 

* i/rC%<>mb<r{iiin‘45p<ecA^4(I9U),Z- p 138 
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Lord Sabsbury also was {neadly to Germany, regarding 
her as a possible check on. Russia^ After 1886 she became 
80 to some extent, a fact which probably explains the 
extreme complaisance of the Saiisbiiry Cabmet to that 
of Berlin in 1890 

This topic must be dealt with later Here I have 
sought to show that the German mercantile class pushed 
on its Government to a colonial pohcy that Bismarck 
(the incarnation of prudence after 1875) entered reluct- 
antly on that new and doubtful path and that German 
colonial aims met with no opposition from Great Britain, 
except where her vital interests were at stake 

• Bumant Son* Sant Pnju m 143 
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THE KAISER 

Pnntxpti pro vxtlona pugnant eomxtu pro pnrutpe 

(TaCiTOS, Oemtania. ch. 14 ) 

Among no people has the leader and ruler counted 
for more than among the Germans With them personal 
inflnence has prevailed over the dictates of law and of 
a constitution Tacitus noticed that peculiant^ among 
the ancient Germans In the tribal assemblj the chief 
earned his proposal more by hia individual infiuenee than 
hf the suthonty of his office So also in Seotcvlf, the 
ckef IS the designer of plana, the comrades are merely 
his followers, led by his forethought, nerved by his 
example, and rarely, if ever, questioning his decision 
The same is true of recent times The Great Elector 
and Tredenck the Great made Prussia Under the two 
unwarliLe successors of Fredcnck, the Kingdom declined 
m strength and, in fact, nearly perished, until Bliicher 
and Gneisenau arose to lead the Prussians once more to 
victory The contrast between that “King Waverer,” 
Frederick William IV, and the victor of Sedan, WilLam I, 
IS startling, but look at the tno surrounding Kaiser 
William — Bismarck, Moltke, Boon — and the nddle is 
solved In ordinary times the German is home-loving. 
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passive Under a great leader te di«plav3 the old 
Ber»erkir rage 

This dependence of Germans on their leaders msj’ be 
explained thus Their geographical staation was weah, 
for thev had no well-defined natural boondanes. There- 
fore a vigorous lead had to male np for the lack of natural 
ad\antages. Al&o their laws and institutions were never 
thorougUy Romanized. Aceordmgly, until a recent 
time the Germamc State has been weak, and the idea of 
law has not dominated life aa it baa among the Latin 
peoples. The Germans have therefore depended more 
than any people on their great men On the appearance 
of an tnspinng leader, that doalitv is phenomenal 

In the present age, a leader, who is also nJer, has called 
forth to utmost tenaon all the energies of the German 
nee He has accomplished this feat, owing to the con 
dibons of German nabonal hfe and the charms of his 
personality 

His character is more complex and enigmatical than 
that of any sovereign of our time, indeed ance that of 
the first Jiapoleon There are very diverse strains m 
his nature Its basis is HohenzoUern and he seems to 
have forced to the front this ade of his being for he is a 
man of strong will power, as neatly all the Hoheozollems 
have been Occaaonally, as in the case of Frederick 
William II (i7c&-l797) there have been sovereigns 
remarkable for love of viaoos pleasures but in the main 
the Prusaan Kings have worked hard and lived amply 
They have been energetic Commanders m Chief, not 
remarkable for width of view or vanetv of attainments. 
Macaulay has thus trenchantl> desenbed Frederick 
^^lIl^amI father of Fredenck the Great “The business 
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“of life according to him, was to drill, and to be drilled 
“The recreations suited to a ponce were to sit m a cloud 
“of tobacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer, to play back- 
“ gammon for three halfpence a rubber, to kill wild 
“hogs, and to shoot parttidges by the thousand ’ The 
Macaulay touch is always too staccato Still, it is true 
that the life of the old HohenzoUems was rough, almost 
boorish 

There were, however, two prominent exceptions — 
Fredenck I (1688-1713) and Frcdenck Wilbam IV (184&- 
61) The latter, the great-uncle of the present Kaiser, 
was a man of varied attainments, and to him we must 
pay attention , for it is clear that the Kaiser inhents, in 
the mam, two seta of tendencies The fotmec of these is 
derived from his grandfather, William I (1861-1888), a 
man of simple, rigid, and yet not unkindly nature, of 
the usnal Prussian type, while bis predecessor, his 
brother, Fredenck William IV, waa a man of singularly 
versatile genius, but utterly deficient in steadfastness of 
aim In conversation he pleased, in action he disgusted, 
everybody Quick to speak, ovctfiowing m ideas, roman- 
tic in his outlook on bfe, be was the ornament of every 
social arcle, but the despair of every Cabinet That 
cosmopobtan statesman, Baron Stockmar, saw him 
dunng a royal visit to the Bntish Court in 1842 for the 
purpose of acting as godfather to His late Majesty, 
Edward VII In a confidential interview the Eling 
exhibited his powers of speech and his restless ambition 
Dunng an hour he dilated on the precanous position of 
Belgium He felt certain that, in case of a Franco- 
Pmssian war, Frande would at once seize the Belgian 
fortresses Even m time of peace, he said, Belgium 
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tended to gravitate towards France This was dangerous 
for Germany, and, as the natoial protector of GetOiany, 
he suggested that the best course of action for Belgimn 
would be to enter the Germanic Confederation Ife set 
forth bis views enthnsiasticaUy and eloquently, and 
seemed somewhat surprised when Stockmar maintained 
that Belgium was resolved to uphold its independence 
Stockmar found him a man of sentiment, poetical, in 
clmed to mysticism, a dreamer m pohtics, and by no 
means a statesman^ 

In fact, hia lack of statesmanship was always apparent 
Thus, after instituting a Pmsaian United Landtag in 1847, 
he read it an extremely irritating lecture at the opening 
Session— They were not representatives of the people 
He denved bis kingly authority from God alone, stid be 
would never allow a sheet of paper (tea constitution) to 
come between “ the Lord God m Heaven and bs subjects 
Tiw *»SM ihi>sgbt .led b/sf te' .VjWJ cts'Jps j) 4emo‘ 
cratic German Empire founded in 184d He referred 
scornfully to the new imperial crown as “the iron fetter 
“by which the descendant of four and twenty sovcrtigna^ 
“the ruler of 16 000,000 subjects, and the lord of the 
“bravest and most loyal army in the world, would be 
“made the mere serf of the Revolution " 

This unfortunate King possessed many fatal gjfm 
He frequently wove plans which it was beyond his power 
to carry out for he let his faculties run hither and 
thither and never concentrated them on one practicable 
object After seeing all fais plans miscarry, he, m the 
year 18o7, showed symptoms of lunacy, and the last 
four years of his hfe were marked bj^ hopeless madness 
• ifcmi ttj Bartm Elotktnar H. pp 78-85 
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His younger brother William I was far less itoagin 
ative and sensitive A plain man who never saw far 
ahead he often made mistakes but, as be never talked 
much, no one saw that they were mistakes and he 
generally had the good sense to retrace his steps before 
it was too late After his death in 1888 Bismarck went 
80 far as to say of him When anything of importance 
‘ was going on he usually began by taking the wrong 
* road but in the end he always allowed himself to be 
“put straight agam^ ’* 

Now, that IS literally true at many points of his career 
Probably his reign would ba\e ended in disaster but 
for the singularly able guidance of Bismarck and bis co« 
8d]utors We must however, add that Kaiser William 1 
had a good eye for character, and when he found a 
trusty counsellor, he never dismissed him, however trying 
the times He supported his Ministers steadfastly, and 
he himself ran straight towards a well defined goal 
Distrusting his own abibties, which were sbgbt, be beark* 
encd to good counsel, and tbetefoie the lejgn of that 
plain, unassuming soldier ended amidst a galaxy of glory 

Stnbing the mean between the two brothers, we 
should arrive at an interesting compromise — a man rest- 
less in habit and romantic of speech, yet also possessing 
great power of orgamzation, a weaver of danng schemes, 
yet also patient and persistent in prepanng for their 
execution, an orator, yet also a man of action, a lover 
of the arts, but pre eminently a soldier Such a man is 
Kaiser IVilliam II 

He 13, I bebeve, an example of atavism, that is, his 
nature recurs to tbattf the previous generations In few 
* Btsmani Some Secret Payee m 176 
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traits of Ins character does he resemble his father or 
mother, except m fondness "for literature, art, and music, 
and those characteristics he shares vnth his great uncle. 
As IS well known hjs mother, formerly Pnncess Royal of 
Great Britain, was very clever — far too clever for the 
Prussian Court of her days, and her sharp iromcal 
remarks, no less than her decidedly Enghsh ways, often 
brought her into difficulties Further, the almost demo- 
cratic views of the father, the Emperor Fredenck, were 
extremely unpopular m Court circles, witness the brutal 
remark of Busch, after his death, at bis rehef of the 
removal of that ‘ incubus Such was the general feehng 

among the govermng classes and the present Kaiser 
seems to have displayed very httie fihal affection during 
the long drawn out agony of that winter and spring of 1888 
With his mother he had previously been on strained 
terms owing to her rather too open expression of pro- 
gressive views and her fondness for England His 
annoyance came to a head, early in the } ear 1888, owing 
to the ardent love of his sister, Victona, for Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg a noble and chivalrous character, 
beloved by neatly everybody except his uncle, the Tsar 
of Russia Because that mamago would have offended 
the Tsar, besides introducing one more ally of England 
into the Court circle, the present Kaiser and Bismarck 
bitterly opposed it The Empress Victona no less firmly 
advocated it , but, finally, for reasons of State, she and 
her daughter had to give way Bismarck’s Journal shows 
that it was our Queen, who, dunng a visit to Berlin, 
counselled the surrender of the happiness of her grand 
laughter in order to reitore peace in the Impcnal family 
* Btmani. ^ome Secret Po^eJ, fn. 190 
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at Potsdam Queen Vjctona did more she brought 
about a reconcihation between Pnuce William and his 
mother There, doubtless, is the reason for the veneration 
which he has always felt for the Queen Empress Her 
death m 1901 inaugurated a penod of greater strain 
between Great Bntain and Germany At this point, 
again, the atavism of his nature is well marked, and this 
pecuhanty, together with the special reason for gratitude 
to his grandmother, acted aa a check on his anti Bntish 
feebngs How strong they were may be judged by a 
tnfling incident On one occasion his sister, Victoria, 
talked about being “at home” in England At once he 
Bong at her an epithet which is semi officially reported 
to have been either “goose” or “sheep 

Opposition to parents and to brothers and sisters is 
often a trait of very decided natures , and it was therefore 
traditional in the House of HobenzoUem, which is notbng 
if not decided and determined We think oi Eredenck 
the Great in his youth, caned, starved, and once all but 
shot, by his bullying father And the course of the 
HohenzoUems has generally been one of sharp zigzags 
dunug successive reigns The revolt of the present 
Kaiser against the peaceful and progressive tendencies 
of his father early became evident He was always a 
soldier At the age of eight he exacted a mihtary salute 
from a somewhat negbgent sentinel*, and at the age of 
23 his portrait was thus burned by Bismarck* “He 
“wishes to take the Government into hia own hands he 
“ 18 energetic and determined, not at all disposed to put 

‘ Bxmarek, Some Seertl Pages, m IW, 18S AL Harden, ifonanhe 
and Hen, pp. 16 99 

* SIsuiiee Leadet The Emperor WilUam at fume (Eng edit p 27) 
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“up with parbamentary Co regents — a tegular Guardaman 
“Pethapa he may one day develop mto U rocker de bronze 
“of whjch we stand in need ” A bttle later the Chancellor 
received from the young pnnce a curious present — hia 
portrait with the ominous words wntten underneath — 
“Cave, adsum^ ’’ 

The groundwork of the Kaiser’s character is therefore 
stiffly and aggressively old>Prussian Apart from his 
artistic leanings, he exhibits a recurrence to the earher 
type His patnotism is intense, almost ftmous, and 
therein Les the secret of bis power He has evoked a 
storm of patnotic fervour such as the world has not seen 
for a century past Against such a man it is childish 
merely to rail To msuJt him is far worse Our duty 
should be to try to understand him, to find out the 
secret of that influence which he has exerted upon his 
people, to absorb the best elements of German national 
strength into our more torpid and ill organized society 

Firstly, then, let us notice his phenomenal activity. 
He is one of the hardest workers in that nation of hard 
workers By example, as well as by precept, he reqmres 
the utmost amount of efficient toil m every grade of bfe, 
and the motive everywhere is the same it is for the 
Fatherland Germany tolerates no drones The hive 
swarms with workers, and sport, tbougb it has gamed 
ground of late, does not absorb the large, the dangerously 
large, share of the nation’s energies ahich it unfortunately 
does in these islands In Germany the welfare of the 
nation comes first, the pleasure of the individual comes 
second, and neither the Kaiser, nor the public opinion 

»"T»kec»re IsranMryoo.” MIUnlrn.p.00 Bitmarck Bone 
Stent Fiiqu, m. 
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which be has tiamed, would tolerate, m times of grave 
national cnses, the holding of great football matches for 
the sake of the gate money which they bnng in The 
Kaiser’s career has been a constant appeal for national 
efficiency, and hence the prodigious strength which 
Germany is now putting forth 

Kaiser William could not have exerted his phenomenal 
influence, had he not been endowed by nature with 
considerable personal charm After the reign of the 
stiff and severe William I and the concentrated tragedy 
of the three months’ reign of Frederick III, the advent of 
the young War lord was hailed with enthusiasm His 
beating betokened the gaatdaman his vaned accomplish’ 
menta dazzled the Court, his words set the blood tingling 
He resembled Henry V after the cautious Henry IV, as 
hmned by Shakespeare 

Eljf W« are blessed id the change 

Catd Hear him bat reaaoa tn dmoitj, 

And, all admiring with an inwaM wish, 

Ton woa1d desire the King were made a prelate 
Hear him debate of commonwealth aSairs 
Yon would say it bath been all in all hia study 
List his discoaiae of -war. and you eball heat 
A fearful battle rendered yon in music 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter 

Here is a very favonrable account of the Kaiser 
penned by the late Mr Edward Dicey, just before the 
State visit to London in the apnng of 1911 

hio one can be m his companyforloTig without feeing the charm 
of hi3 presence and learning something of the breadth of his mind. 
He seems to be able to converse on anything and to converse eqnaUy 
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well on aU subjects, nor ta the knowledge he shows superficial 
He always goes to the root of the question , and it would be unwise 
for anyone not armed at all pomta to seek an audience with His 
Impenal Majesty He talks quite openly, and m a way which giTes 
confidence, and ho quickly tarns from one subject to another 
just as the conTersation leads him. Courteous and kind, he makes 
you feet at home at onee , and, while hia bearing and mien command 
respect, be m no way demands homage* 

This oatuial and impulsive manner lie mhented from 
his mother, who could rarely resist the temptation of 
saying a clever thing Bnt there again the Kaiser’s 
eloquence and love of oratory is akin to that of bis great* 
uncle He 13 one of the ablest impiomptn speakers of 
his Empire Two examples of his art must suffice. In 
November 1901 at a meeting of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in Charlottenburg be was present at a lecture 
followed by a discussion At the end of tbe discussion, 
to the utmost surprise of the audience, he rose from his 
seat, and, ascending the rostrum, debveicd a speech 
which well summed up the whole of the question m 
debate Never losing himself in tecbnicabties, he made 
the question Lve, lightemog it once with a touch of 
humour* 

The other occasion was even more remarkable It 
occurred during a festivity at the University of Berlin. 
Arndt’s patriotic song of 1813, 

“ Der Oolt der £isea wachsen Iis6, 

Der wollto kerne Knecbte,” 

had raised enthusiasm to a high pitch, and that en- 
thusiasm bore the Kaiser to the rostrum The opemng 
sentences were somewhat forced and nervous; bnt his 

* Tkt Empire Jievuv, May, |91l 

• Elkmd, Tke Omaan Emperor’* Bptethee, pp. 2S1-3. 
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will soon banished all nervousness The full, sonorous 
voice began to fill the great hall and dominate the 
situation, until at the end the audience spontaneously 
burst forth into the patriotic song — “ Heil dir im Sieger 
kranz^ ” 

Kaiser Wilhelm possesses the imaginative gifts which 
add dignity to oratory His love of Germany’s nchly 
stoned past enriched the speech which he dehvered in 
1902 at Aix la Chapelle, the city of Charlemagne After 
dwelling on those histone associations, he launched out 
on a wider sphere 

So powerful and so great a figore was that mighty Gennamc 
Pnnee, that Rome herself offered him the dignity of the Roman 
Caesars, and he was choeen to enter upon the heritage cd the 
Impentun Romanum — assuredly a splendid recognitioo of the 
. efficiency of our German race, then entenng on the stage of history 
^ . But to mute the office of the Roman Emperor with the dignity 

and burdens of a Teutonic king was a task beyond the power of man. 
What be, with bis mighty peraonahty. was able to accomplish, fate 
denied to his succeasota, and m their anxiety to gain the Empire 
of the World, the later Imperial dynasties lost sight of the German 
nation and country* 

Would that Kaiser William had learnt that lesson f 

There is in his nature a deaded vein of romanticism 
It appears in his love of old German hterature — its sagas 
and mythology As an instance of the Kaiser’s skilful 
handhng of Norse mythology for the furtherance of his 
maritime designs, let me ate part of his speech at the 
launching of the ironclad, Betmdali, at Kiel in 1892 

We are now called upon to give the ship a name. Its name 
will be taken from the earliest history of our forefathers m the 

‘ Lamprecht, Vtr Komct (Berko, 1913) pp. 74-6. 

» rbtd. p 71 
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ncFrth. Thoa shall receiTC the name of the god to whom wm 
entrasted, as hia mauj fonction, the doty of defence of that god 
whose boondeo duty it was to protect and keep the golden gates 
of Walhalla from eyeiy base mtmder As the god, when danger 
was afoot, blew a far-aonnding blast on his golden horn and snm 
moned the gods to battle in the twilight of the gods, so may it be 
with thee. Glide down into thy element. Be thon ever a faithful 
warden of the seas. And il ever the day comes when thou art 
called npon to do battle, deal deatraction and derastation in the 
ranks of thy enemies' 

A nJer whom the gods wish to destroy they endow 
with eloquence It is a fatal gift, especially in a con 
tinental potentate In the mam, the snccessful monarchs 
baye been plain, tactfol, silent men From the time of 
Klanmiban I to that of Napoleon the Great, and down to^ 
Wilbam II, rhetonc has kindled enthnsiasm in the people 
but it has also alarmed neighbouring Powers Never 
bas it been more fatal than with Kaiser William A 
careful and sympathetic observer admits that he 
“becomes intoxicated with his own words*” This is 
undoabtedly the case and during many years all peace 
lo\nng Germans trembled when it was rumoured that 
the Emperor was about to speak or had fired off a pohtical 
telegram Finally his CbanceUor had to insist that both 
speeches and telegrams should be subjected to some 
measure of ofEaal supennsion After that, Europe was 
much duller dunng many a long month 

His worst enemies admit that be is a very interesting 
man, and Lke the great Napoleon, he hides nndcr a 
pleasing inrface that reserve of strength which, by 

• nkmd p. 257 

* As at DoUntt to 1903 {Laopncbt iM pp. 6^77) 
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jtaposing lespect and a certain secret fear, doubles tbe 
present ^ritchery A sharp nod of the head, a flash of 
the eye, a nng in the tone of the \oice, and you are 
reminded that under fehne charm lies fehne hardness 
For the stern Hohenrollem natore 13 there, enriched 
though It was by the Guelph Coburg strain Those old 
Hohenzollern Electors and Kings who thrashed their 
eons and dragooned their subjects bequeathed to him a 
nature which no civilian tnumng could wholly modernize 
Kaiser "WilLam’s parents had sought to bend his nature 
towards industrial and economic studies, and therefore 
sent him to school at Cossd, with an instruction that 
the artistic side of his nature was to be developed He 
was to visit museums, factories, and mines^ He would 
have none of thetru There and at the Umvetsity of Bonn, 
his chief interest was m the army and navy At Bonn 
his student’s room was full of photographs of German 
warships, the description of which he knew by heart 
Voyages of adventure and discovery were his favourite 
study, and he longed to visit Egypt* By way of pre- 
paration, perhaps, for that visit, he encouraged the 
fighting spirit among the students hi AmidSe Pigeon, 
•who knew him well at Bonn, writes of his passion for 
witnessing the students’ sword duels “He would stand 
“for an hour around the combatants How often have 
“I seen him pale, netaous, attentive, watching the 
“play of the duellists He was happy m witnessing 
“those spectacles where blood flows, where often a bit 
“ of a nose or a cheek is taken oS by the sword, , . and his 

* Q HisaptteT fauer ITUMm II 183^). 

• Lrodet, ch It., Rerentlow, pp 07-65, 100-2, ‘Keiclisgewalt 1st 
Swgeiralt Bad Seegewalt Reichi^ei^t ** 

B. i_ 3 
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“pleasure was redoubled in eluding tbe pobce, who ate 
“supposed to discountenance these duels, but who, in 
“fact, tolerate and wink at them* ” 

Everyone agrees that he was always extremely self 
willed Even his tutor, ILnzpeter, m an almost ofBcial 
panegync, admits that, while outwardly obedient to 
University disciphne, he went his own way entirely m 
the mental domain — witness the following Ills 6rst 
tutor in matters religions belonged to the progressive 
school, but he was suddenly replaced by an extremely 
orthodox tutor The change made no difietence whatever 
to the pupil’s religious beliefs* The incident does not 
necessarily prove imperviousness at all parts of the 
brain, but it may be taken as symptomatic 

A man possessed of great will power and personal 
charm can generally dominate others, and the Kaiser 
has exercised a uniquely fasanating and controlling 
power over the Qerman people As an Amencan writer 
has said, wherever you touch the German people, you 
touch the Kaiser* Here we may cite as witness one 
of the moat prolific end patnotic of the German pro* 
feasors Dr Lamprecht of Leipzig has written the most 
careful and life like study of the Kaiser that has yet 
appeared It was founded on personal knowledge, and 
on information procured from the men about him It 
coat&ins two companion portraits, one drawn m 190], 
the other m or just before 1913 A desire for exactitude, 
with which there were doubtless mingled considerations 
of a prudential nature, led Herr Lamprecht to submit 
the former effort to his illuatnous sitter, and it was 

• Leodtt, eh. 21 ^ *0 Ilmipeter pp, 6-7 

* P CoUirr, (7emaiiy atiS ISe Cemaiu p, 106 
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approved Tiie picture maj therefore be regarded as a 
full length roval portrait o! the standard Eoyal Academy 
tvpe 

Lamprecht lays great stress on the Kaiser’s powers 
of persuasion He writes “When one listens to Min 
“isteis one is asain and again amated at the extent to 
“which they nierelv repeat the Fmperoi’s ideas, and 
“whoever has seen opponents coming from an interview 
“ with him must have been equattv strueh bv the way in 
“which they were dominated by the charm of his person- 
“ahty, at all events so long as the immediate effect of 
“hia words lasted ” 

Professor Lamprecht points to certain defects m the 
Kaiser’s chancter He instances bis impuLiveness, his 
hasty resohes and lua eterlastiog restle^taness^ He also 
remarks on the curious dualisoi of the Kaiser's nature, 
that reason and ambition are pushing him forward to 
danng enterprises, that sentiment and family n«8ocia-’ 
tiona link him with the past This u undeniable An- 
cestor worship the Kmscr cames almost to Chinese 
lengths He calls his grandfather’s palace in Unter den 
Linden “a ^cred spot” He speaks of “the sacred 
feet” of that Emperor, and asserts that Wilham I, if he 
had hved long ago, nould have been canomred, and 
pilgrims would h^^ e come (o pray to his bones* 

As to the Kai«er’s rehgion, the ptofe'isot docs not say 
much, and it is peculiarly difficult now to dilate on that 
topic without generating irrahonal heat It is well, 
i howe%er, to remember that Kaiser William I was a pious 
man, but his piety was coloured by his eailv associa- 
tions and ingrained ideas It was a compromise between 
• lamprecht, pp. 32-3. */iKi.pp.3^0 
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Chnstiamty and Prussian nutitansm Outwardly, he 
professed the creed of the New Testament, but his 
guiding spirit was that of the Old Testament— the 
Prussian army was the chosen people in arms, smiting 
the Canaanites hip and thigh In one of his last puhhc 
utterances he said to the present Kaiser “If ever a 
“Government was visibly directed by Providence, the 
“German Government has been dunng these late years” 
That 13 the feeling also of the grandson His Chnstiamty 
has somehow stopped short at the Book of Kings 

In hazarding this statement, I am m general agreement 
with Professor Lamprecht, who asserts that the Kaiser’s 
religion is of a primitive type, and has >ta roots in ancestor' 
worship There is tnnch of truth in this statement 
Indeed, a loyal subject of the Kaiser has set on foot an 
ancestor hunt and has compiled volumes containing 
descnptjons of 209G of them 

As we shall soon see, the Kaiser's conception of the 
future state is that of a kind of Walhalla, where hia 
ancestors occupy the foreground and anxiously watch his 
exploits Lamprecht admits that at Potsdam the Chns- 
tiau Deity figures as the Lord of Hosts, whose kingdom 
must be extended as far as the bounds of the yellow 
races^ 

Evidently, then, religion and WtltpolUxk merge into 
one another and become almost convertible terms The 
close connection between them was clear m the year 1897, 
when the murder of two German missionaries in Kiao> 
Chao led to the immediate seizure of that important 
distnct 

The importance of religion as an instrument of govern* 

‘ lAmpnelit p 42. 
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ment has never been more tranl^ly stated than by the 
Kaiser The lollowing words to lecrmta ate an example 
“He who 13 not a good Christian is not a good Prussian 
“soldier, and in no circumstances can he fulfil what 13 
“required of a soldier in the Prussian army” Again 
‘ Your duty is not easy it demands of you self control 
“and self denial — the two highest qualities of the Christian, 
also unlimited obedience and submission to the will 
“of your flupenors * And again ‘ As I Emperor and 
“ ruler, devote the whole of my actions and ambitions to 
“the Fatherland, so you most devote your whole bfe 
“to me^" He is excited by martial display and large 
asacmbliea, and it is confidently affirmed by Germans 
that too much importance need not be asenbed to his 
after dinner speeches* In short, his temperament is at 
times almost neurotic The symptoms of that nature 
are perhaps due to a disease in the ears which at one time 
seemed serious Some sixteen years ago. Dr Bucheron, a 
French specialist, wrote concermng tbs complaint that 
it could be cured partially hot never completely eradicated. 
In an acute form it caused excessive imtahihty, which 
manifested itself in outbreaks of rage, with relapses mto 
gloom Another symptom of the disease was lack 
of due affection for parents* Whether this furnishes 
the explanation for the peculiar conduct of the Kaiser 
in 1888, 1 will not venture to say Perhaps that unfilial 
conduct had its roots in an instinctive physical repulsion 
Both hi3 parents died of cancer 

> ZAmprecht p 43 

• tv Toa SchlerbranO, Oermanj lAe Wddtn^ of a \7orU Povtr 
(London 1002) p 19 

• JL Leudet (Eog edit.) p. M Erea H ozpcter (p. 8) «ays he was 
accased of hcartlcuness and obatmaey 
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Outwardly the Eaiser appears a strong and healthy 
man, and he seems to have recovered from the ear 
trouble But there is certainly something wrong with 
him, as, for instance, his excessive liability to catch 
cold The question arises whether his ailments, be they 
mental or physical, do not account for the pecuLanties 
of his conduct His actions both in pnvate and m 
pubhc, display an almost febrile restlessness It is an 
open secret that he often takes morphia, doubtless m 
order to procure intervals of calm for himself and his 
subjects But the restless aymptoms recur, and drive 
him forth to review gamsons, inspect ships, make speeches, 
and act as a general stimulus to the world Professor 
Lamprecht asserts that the Kaiser becomes calmer iif, 
crises, and that those who know declare that be will 
show himself at his best in great emergencies* That 
remains to be proved 

A restless nature is nearly always self aasertive, 
and a self assertive ruler is certain to be an autocrat 
Louis XIV and Napoleon never uttered more autocratic 
dicta than the Kaiser Witness these ‘ One only is 
“master withm the Empire, and 1 will tolerate no other ” 
“Those who oppose me in my work I will crush ’ (March 5, 
1890) “ Mj course is the right one, and I shall continue 

“to steer it’ (Feb 1892) In 1893 to the recruits* 
“There is but one law and that is mj law ’ Finally, 
under his portrait presented to the Jbnistry of Public 
Worship at Berlin he wrote the motto “Sic volo, sic 
“jubeo ’’ 

Ills son takes after him in this respect Hence the 
opposition to parents, traditional m the House ol 
' Lamprecht, p. 72 
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Holicnzollern, is once again acute, and the imperial palace 
has been the scene of open quarrels, often followed by the 
departure of the Crown Pnnee for the sake of health, and, 
in one instance, by hia transference to a distant garrison 
town It may, perhaps finally tianspwft that the crisis 
of last July ended fatally owing to the interference of 
that hot headed young pnnee 

From the outset, the autocracy of the Koiser was 
seen to be a danger to tho peace of the world His first 
proclamation to the array ended thus “ You are about to 
“take the oath of allegiance and obedience, and on my 
"part I solemnly vow always to be mindful of the fact 
“that the eyes of roy ancestors are loobng down upon 
"me from the other world, and that one day I shall have 
"to render to them an account both oi the glory and 
“the honour of tho Army ” (June 15, 1888) 

The distrust aroused by this iihut of the young war* 
lord did not vanish wholly ten days later when he assured 
the Reichstag "I am determined to keep peace with 
" s\ erj one so far as it lies in my power ” He added that 
he would not use for a^rcssive purposes the army, which 
had been strengthened by the Army Bill of Feb 6, 1883 
Before long, the Kaiser’s policy became more and more 
expansive, and his utterances more and more threatening 
Here are some of them "Our fuluto lies upon the water” , 
“I mil never rest until I have raised my Navy to a 
"position similar to that occupied by my Army” , “Ger- 
“man colonial aims can only be gamed when Germany 
“has become master on the ocean " 

The imprudence of these remarks is almost Bemhardi- 
like Or rather, wo may put it thus* that both tho 
Emperor and Bcmhardi have carried to excess the rule 
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of frank speech long practised with success b 7 Bismarck 
oa the mendacious diplomatic circles of Frankfurt and 
Vienna The Bntiah people would not have paid much 
attention to these utterances hut for two important 
considerations Already, by the year 1888, Germany 
had a large colonial Empire, sufficient for her present 
needs and her administrative energies Why, then, 
should the young Eaiser proclaim his land hanger, still 
more, his derounng thirst* Again, if he intended to make 
both his army and his navy supreme, such a policy 
imphed the adoption of plans dangerous to France, 
Russia, and Great Britain Would these Powers allow 
such a pobey to be pushed on to its sataral concliuionl 
For that conclusion was nothing less than supremacy 
over the rest of the world Thenceforth attention waa 
nvetted on the actions of WiUiatn II Would he. as he 
often professed, aim at a peaceful ascendancy, in the 
realms of science manufacture and commerce? Or 
would that mercantile power be only the spring board from 
which Germany would leap to world supremacy in the 
sphere of arms* That has been the question of questions 
from 1890 to 1914 

The personality of a great man is the more interesting 
because it can rarely be fathomed or because its impulses 
result from the clash of opposites the triumph of which 
can never be accorately gauged On several occasions the 
Kaiser haa acted as a fnend of peace That fact must 
never be forgotten Bat whether it resulted from a 
hxed resolve, or from the temporary restraint of pm* 
dential motives, can at present oijy be conjectured 
We do not know whether this war had its ongm m his 
fixed convictions and resolves, or, on the other hand. 
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whether his earher peacefol ten^enaes were overborne 
by external pressure at Court There is a third alter 
native — that his own impatience at an admittedly trying 
situation led him to force a way out at a time which he 
deemed exceptionally favourable 

These alternatives we ahall consider later Mean 
while, we have seen that the Kaiser is a man of stimulating 
personality and tremendous enei^ He has energised 
the German people to a degree never before known in 
their history Never before have they undergone sacn 
fices of man and treasure so appallmg, and it is certain 
that they have made those sacrifices m part, for the 
Kaiser, who to them embodies the Fatherland 

la this power of calling forth devotion as also m the 
nddle of his personality he may challenge comparison 
with Napoleon I True, be is a smallet man at nearly 
every pomt, except in regard to music and the arts He 
IS not so snccessfd an organiser, so acute a legislator, so 
profound a strategist, as the Corsican But in several 
respects he resembles him In both men we notice a 
union of imaginabve faculties and practical gifts They 
could dream dreams of a world wide Empire and also 
do much to prepare for their realiaation To Wilham as 
to Napoleon there came the call of the Ocean , and both 
felt the glamour of the Onent Egypt, India, and parts 
of Amenca exercized a fascination on them, and aUiances 
and fleets, science and enguieeiuig, were pressed into their 
service with fevensh haste m order to be able to face the 
Island Power which stood in their way The vastness 
of the resources at their command exercized a baneful 
influence upon mmds which were equally despotic and 
unbending, while the nenrotic strain in them natures led 
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them to insist on immediate and unquestioning obedience 
both in tuBing matters and in questions of high policy 
With Napoleon’s sudden insistance that his aicbtcct 
should on the very next day begin the construction oI 
the Carrousel Arch, of vrhich as yet there was no plaOi 
Compare the following account of William’s fussy pre- 
cipitation m regard to the conduct of foreign aSaire 
(1890) 

The Emperor wants to settle every detail orders the Secretary 
o( State, who baa spent half the night at hia desk, to submit the 
latest telegrams and advices to him in the very early morning, and 
then dueota at once bow everything must be arranged Su^h a 
system leaves no room for the quiet consideration which sbculd 
precede every decision. It is enother bad feetnre that Hts llaj^aty 
so often deals privately with envoys' 

The mams for control, natural to proud and restless 
naturea., told adversely both on the Cotaican and 
HohenzoUem The wider the domain over whicb 't 
ranges the more imperious becomes the craving lot 
Command, until what began with nervous interference 
m details ends in megalomania fatal to a mighty £mp>tc , 
for, while the mmd of the ruler revolves enterprise? on 
an ever vaster scale, his pedantic interferences reduce 
counselJora to the level of clerts, thenceforth unable to 
moderate the impulses of a diffuse and unbndlcd ambition 
Such a character, moreover, tends to excite and madden 
a whole people, for men are thnilcd not less by great 
enterpnses than by the alluring genius which appeals for 
their accomplishment Both Napoleon I and W illiarn II 
had the power ol ffnng all about them with their own 
fevensh energy and of interpreting the half conscious 
* U. lluidm p 114 
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desire of th? niultitad» Each leader p o^e«s^i a*' 
to vrork for peae^ vet eaca led tis na loa to tie tnak 
oi disa. ex wathoat fore eetn tEe dinx""!> a’^ead. la 
trutiu both of them I e” eaerxji thaa fo’^ 

^ght great? darmg p •we” thaa eenag po-re- Th^r 
were good ea'aaeexi be* jxx pilot Now aad a'xita th^r 
were obc^e'^ed br a*^ of paix oa that a"oii.ed feax acd 
distroi that we mar appiv to the Katse th* ‘«3'^*e 
remarh of TalleTranl aboat Napoleva “He ha» ae've'* 
"‘had bat one das'^roos <xcj.pirao a'^jia.*' him — 
^iumself^ 

If •we te^t the'? men br corapatm tneir pee ion in 
the perzodj of their roe aad of th^ir decline we hall 
find sags^'*iTe analone Br their thirtie h rear tn^r 
raled is cnq^c'^tioced cias*er» ore” the grea militarr 
S ates in. the wo I { and their ne hbour' txi^i to ve 
wh“ her ther wpold re«t contented Ai^ t? well known 
the Peace of Amien* was^ on the par* o* B”i*4sh ''En_ esi 
an espemnent Ther wi^ed to «ee whether th* Firs*- 
Consol would not be «a*uSed with th** aa*aril fron ter« 
and the derelopment of the g”ea* Fracc“ wh. h hjs 
'j^iuas had called to being SimfU^Ir the worfd ha^ been 
wai ms to "see 'whe*her the cra'onficen*' patnmonr o' th'* 
Ge”aj}La Empire an I its* inanr colon-e* woold f ” 

William ir or whe h"” he woo-d chaJemr* o h“” '^*ate' 
of wide^p-eading lancU. no aM-r the Ea^eh and Rc^s^n 
Empire^ and th“ ■va.* donjac* o' France 

The’e wa* mach to giro h»ca pacse Th^ car^” o' 
Napoleon, endmx m mn 'when he chaH c -^d ho h Kess a 
and Crea* B^’ta.n at th“ '«ame tim* «hoaId hare p*^ 
•"cnbed caution Eat jcs* a^ Napoleon in I'-ld hacked 

* it TiiS.'jfvWlC. l3ok 
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lu3 way through to Moscow, though he had of late been 
stadying the disastroos Russian Campaign of Charles XII 
of Sweden so too it would seem Kaiser William has 
in him that overweening pnde, that perverse obstinacy, 
which brooks no advice and scorns all difficulties, even if 
he has to hndge chasms with the corpses of his devoted 
followers He, too, has challenged Bnssia and Great 
Entam at one and the same time, despite the warnings 
of his grandfather never to break with Russia, despite 
the advice of Bismarck not to oileod needlessly the 
Island Power Probably the Kaiser did not see whither 
his vague and grandiose schemes were leading bm, for 
be comes of a family which prospered of late not so much 
bv innate geniuf as by the genius of it# counsellon 
But surely ordinary prudence should have warned bun 
that be was courting defeat in all quarters, at Pans and 
Petrograd, at London and Tokio 

His mistakes or those of his Ministers, are more 
astounding than those of Napoleon For the disaster 
of 1814 ought to have flashed a danger signal, warmng 
the Impcnal watchman of 1914 But now and again 
there arise rulers on whom experience is thrown away 
In them self will is a disease , and their social charms 
serve bnt to spread broadcast the contagion of their 
waihke enthusiasm From them and their paladins half 
a Continent catches the fatal frenzy , and, under the plea 
of national honour or national necessity, rushes to its 
doom 
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GERMANY’S WORED-POUCY 

“Iku SeAteksa! Divt»ehla'td$ u*, c!io, Eitg'usJti * 
(R0HEBIC8. “ Der deatsche GcdiQ^ cs der Writ. Preface ) 

The tiemendona energy recently pat forth by the 
Gcnaan people may be ascnbed to Tanons cstLes The 
Kaiaer has donng many years exerted npoii them a 
tmiqnely stunnlating force, which has raided to blood heat 
the pohttcal temperatnre of that people, the te^nlt being 
that homan energies of all kintL are pressed mto the 
semce of the State to a degree which ehewhere is unknown. 
Consequently, the nation is a fighting organism of un- 
equalled eScieney, which, almost sinsle-handed, has held 
at bay three Great Powers 

This outburst of national energy li also due to the 
German XJmversities During many years there has 
prevailed in those bodies an infeiisely patriotic feeling, 
which may be traced largely to the teachmgs of Treitschke. 
Saxon though he was, he, somewhat like younx Komer 
before him, became an enthusia-tic Prus^an; and Hs 
lectures on History at Berlin (ISri-IS96) helped on the 
growth of the new German Chaunmsm He idolized 
Prussia because she embodied the ideal of power Apart 
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from her, Germany was bacLboneless With her, Germany 
could become, nay must become, a World Power Strength 
was the supreme political yirtne Weakness the supreme 
political vice In BL i of Die Polilil he defines the 
State as — * the public power of offence and defence.” 
He dismisses at once Hegel’s ootioa of the State as the 
totahty of the people According to Treitschke, the 
State IS something over and abose the people “The 
‘ State protects and embraces the Ufe of the people, 
“regulating it externally in all directions It demands 
“obedience its laws most be kept, whether willingly or 
“unwillingly The State $ays ‘It is quite indifferent 
“ ‘to me what you think about the matter, but you must 
“ obey ’ ” And again ‘ The renunciation of its omi 
“power IS for the State in the most real sense the sin 
“against the Holy Ghost” 

Treitschke asserted emphatically that German} ought 
to expand The tnumph of 1870 must not eatisfj her 
All great States he says, will continue to develop b} an 
infiexible law of Mature ' He is a fool who belicics that 
“this process of dc\elopment can c\et cease ” 

At whose expense must Germany expand t Treitschke 
left It in no doubt A new world that of the non European 
peoples IS coming within the scope of our activities , and 
the European States must subdue them directly or 
mdiToctly England was first in the race for World 
Empire , and by force or fraud she seired the best lands: 
‘England while posing as the defender of Liberalism, 
“egged on the European States against one another, 
‘kept Europe in a condition of latent unrest, and mean 
“while conquered half the world And if she continues 
to be successful in maintaining this condition of unrest 
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“on the Continent she will put man^ more conntne^ 
“ into her big pocket ” 

Treitschke it mil be seen forbishes* up the romances 
of the pre-«cientific chronicleis who tried to prove that 
liouia and Xl even the Great Napoleon himself, 
were the agents prot'ocaleurs of England The insabable 
Islanders set the world in a tnrmoil m order to colour red 
new lands bevond the sea^ Treit^chke and his many 
followers, if they were logical would affirm that Germany’s 
annexation of Alsace-Loirame was due to perfidious 
Albion because it kept Germany and France at enmitv 
The Eastern Quesstion would also prove to be a happv 
hunting ground for mares nests of the same general 
descnption 

Kevertbeless, his work claims careful attention For 
he pointed the Germans towards a World Empire He 
aUo urged them to develop polibca] strength m order to 
found that Empire on the nuns of that of Great Britain 
Some German profe>aots, notably Faolsen, have combatted 
his teaching but with little Eueces>s The spirit of 
Treitachke has for some few years past dominated the 
German Umversities, and through them the schools of 
that land Therefore vonng Germana have grown up to 
beheve that they must one da\ fight Great Bntain 

Further, the population question pushes Germany 
on For the moat part it t» inland peoples that have 
most severely felt the pres.sure of a growing population 
Islanders and c03«t-dweUeis can expand over the seas But 
when inland peoples outgrow their bounds, they must burst 
them Tacitus in his Gejmania noted this tendencv among 
the Teutons of hia dav, and obaerved that their young 
champions frequentlv swarmed off from the parent hive 
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In olden times, as today, the fertility of that people has 
been very marked Consequently, it has become scattered, 
and pobtical umty has been more and more difficult to 
attain These are the dominating facts of German life 
The population-problem often recurs, and yet it is with 
difficulty solved because the nation has with difficulty 
acted as a whole 

After the war of 1870 Germany attained pohtical 
umon , but, even so, ahe could not escape the cramping 
conditions of her life Nay, they fettered her more and 
more as her prospenty increased Note the following 
figures of her population 



1871 

41 000.000 


1890 

49,400,000 


1900 

56,400 000 


1913 

66 000 000{») 

Only < 

one European people 

increases faster, vix the 

Russian , 

and the Russians ci 

in overflow into Siberia 


In earlier times our population problem was serious, but 
our people migrated to new lands across the seas, which 
could be had almost for the asking Germany, pressed 
by the same problem, has bad to put up with the less 
desirable lands Is it surprising that she feels land- 
hunger t Endowed with a keen sense of national pnde, 
she was certam to experience some such feeling, and we, 
who have expanded partly by force of arms partly by a 
natural overflow of population, ahall be foolishly blind if 
we do not try to understand the enemy’s point of view 
The militant German of today is consciously or nncon 
sciously harking back to the pnnutive times when the 
young Teutomc bloods persuaded the tnbal meeting to 
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lit them le'id fortlx a banil of xramora to a hiul of plent) 
Tho mithtcal Ilcncists and llowas, wxtli thcxr longloata 
girt about with sluchl^ foreahndoMtsl Kaj'^cx 'Wilhelm 
semliiig lortli hia legions Ina tratslups Ins ‘!iibmnTine<», his 
Zippelms The c\cnt<» of toila\ are a hideous recnrtenco 
to the ptimei-aJ state ^ lewwl m reganl to its innermost 
causes tho present war IS an attempt at a I aUxtrofidmjH^, 
and tho atrocities that mark its course mni perhaj^ le 
ascxileil in part at leist to a siij irabiindsnt national 
eiiexgj which finding itself crampetl forces its waj out on 
tho lino of least resutaneo towanU the coNCtCil niatitimo 
outlits Salomca on the South 1 ast Antwerp and 0 tend 
on tho Korth West Tho longing for World I'clic^ 
(II rhpofi/if) 13 mereU a motlern expression of an old 
Tcutomo instinct 

In this sense, our war with Getmanj » one of people 
against peopU The fact irnwt be ficeil U has been 
ass«tc<.l that tho war was due to the Kaiser or to a f<.w 
wicktsl persona at Berlin That la incorrect At least, 
it 13 onl) half tho explanation \t bottom tho war is 
a determineil and desperato effort of the German people 
to force its waj through to more fuouralle political 
conditions Thev lefnso to seo the great majonta of 
their emigrants for eaer lost to the latherland They 
are resohetl at all costs to conquer some large part or 
parts of the world where German colonists can li\e and 
Inng up finiilies under tho Hack whilC'and rcil flag 
The\ ha\ e defimtelj rejected tho Free Trade ideal which 
looks on tho world ns jwtcnUall} a wngU economic unit 
They ha\oi adopted with ardour the natrowla national 
idials set forth ha thoKai crandTrcitschke The\ laugh 
at Free Trade theories as good onl) for colKgo lecture 

lui. 4 
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rooms Thej also reject the notion of econonuc spheres 
of influence, which might possibljr have satisfied them if 
they had not become obsessed by the new gospel of power. 
But they are obsessed by it, and they mtend to become 
the great World Power 

Early in the reign of the present Kaiser it was clear 
that German pobey would take a far wider and higher 
flight The policy oi Bismarck was deemed antiquated 
The old Chancellor had sought by a careful system of 
alliances to secure the position of Germany in Europe. 
He succeeded He budt up the Triple Alliance, and 
France and Great Britain and Russia were politically 
isolated Ho had secured many colonies , but not enough 
for the young Kaiser The colonial movement was to be 
accelerated and form part of a system of World Policy^ 
The quarrel between the Kaiser and Bumarck in 1890 
must have arisen owing to some question of more than*^ 
personal import, for the Utter at once ordered his 
secretary, Busch, to sort his papers and send them away 
for fear that the Kaiser might seize them He also said 
that spies had been set to watch him* 

The Kaiser did not plunge heedlessly into the new 
pohey, for, indeed, in conduct he is generally more 
prudent than in speech In 1690 he framed an agreement 
with Great Britain whereby Germany definitely secured 

^ The Cemuiu •re genrraUj nntair to Bjsisarek, forgetting that 
most of their colonic* wrro scqeired bj bim Tbua, Pnnee von B^ow 
says {tnperuil Gtrmanrj ’”ag edit pp tl, 10) “It ia certain that 
“Bismarck did not foresee fba coorao of this new development of 
“Germany” And again “Jf tha coorM of events demands tb«t we 
“transcend the limits of Bismarck’* aims, then wc mast do so” 

• Ilumaret , Som Srcrtl Pagft,m. 300 , M Harden, J/onareAs oiuf 
Hen, eh id Tho general explanation is that tho Kaiser disliked 
Bismarck’a anti socialist measore* 
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pos^c^sioa of tho Hrgt domnitia now known as Gorman 
East x\inca and German bouth\leot Alnea On the 
other hand we aequited Nyas^Und and SomaUhnd, 
which m ought not to hare been m disputt 

And m ordir to clinch this not rerr ■sitisfictorj bargain 
ne surteudued to (. ermanj- thv lone eori.teil island 
Heligoland It is well to recall the terms in which Count 
Munster first proposed the transftr of Hehgoland to 
German) m the viar lie assured our Foreign 

Mimster Lord Grani-ille that the trimfcr of Hehcoland 
would he deemed a most fnendlj' act and he skalfull)* 
Tepre'Cnted it as {uithenng the can.o of peace (ace 
Lectun. I ) As at that time the colomal nralrr of the 
two lands was rerj* keen the British Goa ernmeat waved 
aside the proper U Bat the Kaiser m 18^ renewed his 
oSera and ther were favouraWr received at London, 
because Lord Salisbutys Gov'cmoient wished to cltac 
up all outstanding dispute^ Kow, we mar admit that 
It was an citremelr important matter to arrange the 
* partition of Africa without a war Considenm: the 
rivers of blood that have flowed for the possession sav, 
of the Spice Islands in the East Indie , and Cuba and 
Ilarti m the M cot Indies it was a triumph of the cause of 
peace to arram^e a fnvudlv partition of the centre and 
south of a imghtv Continent The previous decadt. had 
bristled with contentioua queistioos, and it was well to 
gtt three-fourths of them settled in a fnendir manner, 
as we endiavoured to do 

I Then arrnn, llelisoIaDd was worth far more to 
Germany than it was to us , and la^ucha case the amicable 
course was to barter it awar in return for conce^ons bj 
Germanv Further, the island could have been fortified 
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only at enormous cost, which an eminent authority has 
placed at £2 000 000 and it was quite certain that 
Parhament would have refused any such sum for an 
islet which was then deemed certain to disappear beneath 
the waves 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the transfer 
was a senous blunder, for it brought within the range 
of possibility the vast maritime schemes of the Kaiser 
Thereafter, he pushed on the Kiel Canal , and it is sig 
mficant that the opening ceremony, on June 18, 1895, 
became what a German writer has termed “a magmficent 
demonstration in favour of peace” The Kaiser himself 
descnhed the canal as “this new Lnk for the blessing 
“and peace of the nations ” But, as he abo referred to 
the squadrons of ironclads of various Powers there present 
as "a symbol of peace,” the exact nature of the missjoD 
to be fulElled by the canal remained matter for doubt 

The year 1895 witnessed a notable extension of tbe 
activities of Germany 8he opposed strenuously tbe 
Bntish proposab respecting tbe Congo Free State, which 
was then becoming a standing disgrace to civilization , 
and sharp fnction ensued in tbe Press on this question 

Par more important was tbe Kaiser’s action m tbe 
Far East Early in the year 1895 China was hopelessly 
beaten by Japan , and tbe victonous islanders prepared 
to retain their chief conqoest, viz , the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula, with its commanding fortress, Port Arthur Russia, 
backed up by both France and Germany, vigorously 
opposed this acquisition, and the KointseJie Zetlung in 
an evidently inspired article, declared that Japan was 
obviously bent on encircling China and cutting her oS 
from commerce with the oater world The three Powers 
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oa April 23 demanded that Japan «:!ioTild withdraw 
from Port Arthur and the whole of the Peninsnla , and 
Japan exhausted br the war had to cnre up the chief 
fruits of her tnamph Ever «ince «he has remembered 
that Great Britain took no 'hare m that act of coercion 
But she has remembered the part then placed bv Germanv, 
and m August l‘>14 she tasted the sweets of an ironical 
revenge In her ultimatum to Ceunanr bidding be- 
hand back the Shantung Penimula to Chins she made 
use of the «ame haughtv terms emploved bv Ge-manj* 
towards her in 

In the jear 1S97 Germanr took a notable «tep for- 
ward m Wo’ld Pohcv bv the leisure of Kiao-Chao That 
act was due to the Kat,e- himselL It was earned thionsh 
agains* the pro*e*ts of the German Chancello- Pnnee 
Hohenlohe and was therefo*e a breach of the Gensin 
constitution' As u well known the murder e* two 
Ge-raan tas** onanes fumnhed the pretext fo* that hieb 
handed action However 3Ir Ske’tchlev, a minine 
prospector has «tated that he had recentlv pubhJied 
a metallurmcal map of that peninsula which «howed 
it to be rich in minerals TYe mav therefore coaiectcre 
that the motive of the Ge-mans was "nbte-tanean rathe- 
than celestial 

At that time the break up of the Chme®e Empire 
«eemed imminent and Eo-land in 1‘^^S secured Wei 
hei wei as a counte-par*' to Germaav’ late acqmrtiQn. 
The would be paititioianv Powers we-e disappointed, 
for Chma displaced an obstinate vitahtr After the 
Boie- Rtsin Great Bntam did much to check aD schemes 
of the Wes*em Powers bv eoaclcdinr the ve-v impor*ant 
» W TO! ^twtr»ad. p. 31 
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agreement of January 30, 1902, with Japan Not only did 
it proclaim the entry of Japan into the circle of the Great 
Powers, but it screed to check the inroads of the white 
race upon the yellow race which the Kaiser and others 
sought to justify by descanting upon “ The Yellow 
Peril ” Thenceforth schemes of partition of China fell 
into the background, and so did the Yellow Peril When 
the whole truth is known, it will probably be found 
that the Anglo Japanese alliance gave pause not only 
to Russia but also to Germany Her World Policy, so 
far as concerned the Far East, must have aimed at 
pnzes far vaster than Kiao*Cbao, but, as things have 
turned out it began with Rjao Chao, and it ended with 
Kiao Chao 

Herr Bohrbach one of the exponents of German 
World Policy, especially id the Levant, has observed 
that that ideal is characterized by vagueness, and that 
with difficulty it concentrated on any one aim* Its 
diSuseness will be apparent in this lecture and the follow 
ing Indeed, this must be my excuse for mabng here 
an abrupt transition from China to South Brazil The 
latter country has long attracted the attention of the 
German colonial partv Its climate, though sub tropical, 
13 not unhealthy, the material resources are immense, 
and during many years there has been a large influx 
of German immigrants Their numbers have been 
variously estimated from a million to ns low as 350,000 
The German immigration does not equal the Italian 
But the Teuton scorns both the native Portuguese 
element and the Italians, atill more the half castes He 
is conscious of superior vigour, and he feels the power 
* r Itobrbacb, DtvIfchbnduitttTdtn WtUt^itrn p 55 
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of the Fatherland behind him The German settlements 
in Brazil are compact their schools are supported 
from home , 10,000 German school books have of late 
been sent out and the teaching of Portuguese is for 
bidden The poverty of the Braziban exchequer has 
long warranted the hope that the country \\ould come 
under German control But American opinion grounded 
upon the Jlonroe Doctrine defies Germany to interfere 
in any part of South America and there is in the States 
a wide spread conviction that if the Kaiser succeeds 
m this war, he will next attack them 

It 13 difficult for a Bnton to form an unbiassed judg 
raent on the Brazilian Question but of all Germany’s 
colomal aims (and tbe> arc surprisingly wide and diSuse) 
those which centre in Southern Brazil seem the most 
reasonable The land is enormous , the inhabitants are 
mfenor to those whom Germany sends out , and a German 
Southern Brazil would add to the productivity of the 
world and to the welfare of mankind But to this 
scheme the Umted States oppose an mvincible opposi- 
tion Probably they are right, for, with the spectacle 
of European armaments before them, they naturally 
dread the incoming of German militarism into the New 
World, the southern part of which including Argentina, 
would in that case fall to the Teuton 

In Apnl, 1897, the journal. Die Gremboten, naively 
stated — “ The possession of South Afnca offers greater 
“ advantages in every respect than that of Brazil ” The 
assertion may serve to remind us of the clash of German 
and Bntish interests in that land from 1895 to the present 
year There was much to recommend South Afnca to 
the Germans Possessing a splendid climate, in which 
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the -white race attains to phjsical perfection, holding 
the keys of the Indian and Southern Oceans, peopled, 
also, mainly by Dutch, and dowered by Nature with 
the richest stores of gold and diamonds m the world, 
South Afnca was for the Pan Germans the new Deutsch 
land of the South, a home for mynads of Teutons, a 
source of endless wealth, the key to the Orient The 
dealings of Germany with the South Afncan Republic 
and the Orange Free State are, of course, not fully known 
We therefore must fall back on the Bntish Blue Books, 
which, however, are at points very suggestive 

In the year 1895 the condition of South Afnca was 
alarming The discontent of the Outlanders in the 
South Afncan Republic (Transvaal) was on the increase 
Debarred from all political rights though their energy 
and wealth filled the once empty Exchequer, they 
demanded the franchue and other reforms wbch would 
render their position hearable As is well kmown, Presi 
dent Kruger resuted their demands He also openly 
proclaimed his reliance on Kaiser ^Villiam At an 
official banquet gnen at Pretona on the Kaiser’s birth 
day (January 27, 1895) he said, “I ahall ever promote 
“ the interests of Germany .The time has come to 
“ knit ties of the closest fnendship between Germany 
“ and the South Afncan Republic— ties such as are 
“ natural between father and child^ " 

These ties were very profitable to both parties Ger- 
mans and Hollanders acquired the dynamite monopoly, 
the spirit monopoly, and many others of coutse for 
large sums of money , and the Berbn Government showed 

‘ Utzpttnck. The Trajievaal Jnn ITtUin, p 106, Reventlow 
pp 69,70 
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its gratitucle by sending to Ktuget decoiations galoie, 
until hi3 q^uaint farmer figure was a very Christmas 
tree of geegaws In the autumn of 1895 his nght-haod 
man, Dr Leyds visited Lisbon and Berhn , and he is 
known to have ordered quantities of arms in Germany 
Everything seemed to portend a German Protectorate 
over the Transvaal The Germans and Batch supported 
Kruger against the Reform party, which was therefore 
dnven to desperation On December 24, 1895, the 
German Consul notified to the Kaiser that the Outlandcrs 
and then British supportera were hatching a plot to 
overthrow the Government On the 30th the German 
residents begged the Kaiser to protect them, and on 
that day the Consol asked permission to order up from 
Delagoa Bay a detachment of German sailors and marines 
from the warship, Seeadler They would have been sent 
if the crisis had not passed by very quickly, before the 
Portuguese Government gave permission for their des 
patch through its territory* When Dr Jameson’s Raid 
ended m utter failure, the Kaiser promptly sent a telegram 
of congratulation to Kruger (January S, 1896) This act 
was unfriendly to us , but far more unfriendly was the re 
solve to send German sailots and marines np to Pretona 
In case Dr Jameson’s Raid had succeeded, we should 
soon have been face to face with a German contingent 
at that capital This, perhaps, explains the phrase in 
the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger, congratulating him, 
“ that yon and your people have succeeded by your own 
energy, without appealing to the aid of friendly Powers, 
in defeatmg the armed forces,” etc If we look at the 
telegram in the bght of this fact, it is less provocative 

’ F Rachfahl, Ka\sfr t(n4 Bcuh (IS3S-1013) Berlia, 1913 p 144 
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than appears on the surface Indeed, the Kaiser’s words 
probably express a sense of rehef that war would not 
ensue between Great Bntain and Germany* Further, 
when the Bntish Press brote forth into unmeasured 
protests against the Kaiser’s interference in matters 
which did not concern him, the German Government 
declared that they were concerned about their important 
commercial interests in the Transvaal, and that no offence 
was meant by the Emperor’s telegram at the defeat 
of “ a lawless armed band,” organized by the Chartered 
Company Techmcally, we were in the wrong, and 
Mr Chamberlain promptly disavowed the raiders 

On the whole it seems onLkely that the Kaiser 
then desired war, though be would have accepted war 
if hu forces and ours colbded at Pretoria, as would hare 
happened if the Jameson Raid had succeeded It must 
be remembered that the German fleet was not in a condi 
tion to face the Bnbsb fleet, and further, the relations 
between Pans and Berlin were eomewhat strained since 
the month of November 1895, when the Radical Mimstry 
of M Bourgeois came to power It was an energetic 
Ministry “ T7e demand joai rooiideoce, not to exist, 
“ but to act ” — such were bis first words to the Chamber 
of Deputies He also assured Great Bntam that France 
had only one enemy, of course, Germany* Thus, at 
the time of the Jameson Raid the policy of Berlin was 
dominated by two considerations, weakness at sea, and 
the renewed hostility of the French, who by then felt 
sure of the support of Russia At that penod, apparently, 

’ Icatn«to*hisccincIasionfc<foTeiea4 ngthe»r^taent*of HeTentlow 
PP 73-0 

' RAcbUhl, p 145 
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Genaany and Auatna (for Italy was of little accotmt 
after her colonial disasters) did not feel equal to a war 
with Great Britain, France and Russia, a combination 
which was then within the bounds of probabilitv But, 
undoubtedly, the frictioa between Bntons and Germans 
first became acute at the tune of the Jameson Raid Cnspi 
in his ilrmoira states that previous to that event Kaiser 
IVilliam referred jocularly to a pa sing tifi with England, 
“ Bah ’ it’s a lovers’ quarrel* But Count Reventlow 
significantlv asserts that the ensis ol 1895-6 would not 
have ended as it did if Germanv had been stronz at sea* 
She felt her weakness, and in the vear 1897 the Kaiser took 
steps which portended a great advance He appointed 
Count (afterwards Pnnee) Bulow Secietarv of Foreign 
Affairs, and Admiral voo Tirpitz, a man of great energy. 
Secretary of the Admiraltv Both men were actuated 
br anb British feelings, though Bolow naively confe«ses 
that it was needful to conceal them nnt3 the new fleet 
was ready In 1893, then, came the first German Kavy 
Law providing for a great increase m warships of all 
classes, but, to his annovance, the new fleet was not 
ready bv the time of the Boer War^ 

Before that struggle curious events happened at Jo- 
hannesburg, DOtablv the so-called British plot of 3Jav, 1899 
It was probablv trumped up by the Kruge* Goverument 
Three of the alleged conspirators we*e pnyrocaieuTs 
of that admimstratiou A man named Bendv, one of 
the mote reputable of the per«ora arrested, was pnvatelv 

* Oitfft, 31rv ta p 32S (Eds •d;* ). " EiJ» ' waJ 
cci ” 

* P.erm.tSow p. ^ 

* Bvilaw, ImpmalGirttcnj pp. I>-ai (Kr.g ed-i.). 
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told, after the first ezanunation, that his evidence was 
very unsatisfactory because it did not imphcate the 
Reformers , and Kruger’s son, chief of the Secret Service, 
said to him in pnvate, “Do all you can to prove this 
“ to be s case of conspiracy on the part of the British 
“ Government, as it will strengthen my father’s hand. . . . 
“ I will give you £200, and you shall get a good billet 
“ in the Secret Service ’’ The Transvaal Government 
thereupon telegraphed both to Pans and Berim its 
version of the tnal 

Now, all this happened jost before the Bloemfontein 
Conference, from which the Bntish Government expected 
a peaceful and satisfactory settlement of the Transvaal 
Question It is clear, then, that Krliger placed great 
hopes in Germany, and he was bitterly disappointed 
duzmg the war, when that Government did not accord 
the armed support for which ita people clamoured He 
proceeded to Germany, in the hope, doubtless, of forcing 
the Kaiser's hand, but the Kaiser, alleging a previous 
hunting engagement, declined to receive him Rarely 
has the German Press been so outspoken against their 
sovereign, and its protests were renewed when, after 
the war, Generals Botha, Delarey and De Wet also met 
with no official countenance The Pan Germans lauded 
the Generals to the skies; and their Press dubbed Botba 
the organizer of victory, Delarey the actual victor; and 
De Wet the Blucher of South Africa The attitude of 
the official world at Berlin was, however, quite correct; 
and the moral of the situation was pointed by a leader 
of the German National Liberab He asked what was 
the use of all thb fuss? Why did not Germans leave 
Great Britain alone until their navy was stronger? Abo 
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the £oInWc?i« Zetlung, an official OTgan, CTen v?cnt so 
far as naively to ask — Why had the Boer Generals come 
to Germany, of all conntnes, m order to stir np trouble * 
The events of October, 1914, supply the answer 

The Boer War roused to fury the anti Bntisb feeling 
already strong in Germany, or as Profe>sor Mommsen 
mildly phrased it, “ The war accentuated the antagonism, 
“but id not produce it ’ \ery noteworthy, too, was 
the influence of the struggle on the agitation for a larger 
Navy The sense of irritation at the inahihty of Germany 
to cope with the British fleet was atiMully exploited both 
by the Raiser and by the German Navy League In 
1900, durmg that conflict, the naval programme of 189S 
was accelerated. Many branches of the Navy Lesgne 
were founded , and every new foondatioD, every launch 
of a battleship, evoked a stunng speech from the Ksiser 
These orations were not, as a rule, threatening to Great 
Bntam, but now and again came a sentence, such as 
“ The Indent must pass into our hands ” The meaning 
was clear enough Kaiser Wilham was bent on forcing 
into a practical channel the foaming flood of Anglo- 
phobia, and in this he showed statesmanship of a high 
order Had he been merely the garrulous and impression 
able creature of our comic papers, he would have let 
the Germans froth and foam. Instead of that, he built 
a larger navy 

These events did not escape the keen eyes of His 
late Majesty, Edward Yll He knew full wdl the penis 
of those years He must have discerned the danger 
ahead if the Boer War were prolonged The Pan Germans 
strove might and mam to lei^theu out that war The 
Deutsche Z^ung went so fat as to say, “Every work 
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“ of civilization [in South Africa] built with English 
“ money must be destroyed The land must be devastated 
“ in such a way that only the Boer farmer can live m it ” 
The aim of all that devastation was, so far as we can 
judge, to prolong the Boer War until the year 1904 
when the new German navy would be ready But that 
unhappy struggle ended in 1902, partly owing to the 
success of the British arms, partly owing to the generous 
terms offered by the victors The policy of conciliation 
had the approval of King Edward , conciliation towards 
the Boers helped both to end that war and thereafter to 
weld South Africa into an almost united whole 

Further, we probably owe to him the fnendly under* 
standings with other Powers which ended the penod 
of what was pompously termed “ splendid isolation ” 
The danger of that makeshift policy having been suffi* 
ciently obvious during the Boer War, it was desirable 
to come to an understanding with some Power or Powers 
With whom should it bel With Germany^ That 
was s possibility On dynastic and racial grounds there 
was much to recommend an Anglo German alliance Or 
should it be with our old enemy, France^ Iviog Edward 
clearly bebeved that an Anglo-French Eniente was more 
feasible Whatever the motives that prompted the 
choice. King Edward advocated a rapprochement towards 
France, and, as is well known he did very much to 
farther it The reasons for not making the expenment 
at Berlin doubtless were that the Kaiser displayed 
mcreasing eagerness in regard to World Policy, and 
parliamentary considerations led him throughout the 
years 1891^1904 to rely more and more upon the agranan 
party, the party of the Junkers, which was furiously 
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anti British The questions directly at issue between the 
two countnes were less senous than those which divided 
England from France but the trend of German pobtics 
tendered it more difficult to come to an understanding 
with our Teutomc kmamen than with our afiable and 
democratic neighbours across the Channel Efforts were 
made both m the British and German Press to cultivate 
friendlier relations , bnt they failed and largely owing 
to the growth m Germany of the Pan German movement 
To this we must now advert 

The Pan Germans aim at some form of muon of all 
peoples epealoag German or certain of its dialects It 
IS not a new notion Generations of students had 
enthusiastically mtoned the famous hue at the end of 
Axndt’s national song of 1613, 

L(U game Deuttchland «t>Il ee setn 
And for a hnef space m 1646-9 it seemed that a greater 
Germany might come to being The miscarriage of 
democratic Impenahsm m that land is one of the greatest 
misfortunes of the Nineteenth Century , for the federation 
then contemplated would ba\e harmozuzed the claims 
of national unity with those of the sovereignty of the 
people Further, the German race, when fitly orgamzed, 
could then have shared in the new lands beyond the 
seas which were then easily obtainable In that case 
the British Empire might not have been quite so large , 
hut probably we should not have had this war, which, 
on its colonial side, is the dehberate attempt of the 
Kaiser and his people to seize lands appropriated by 
earlier competitors in the race for Empire As Bern 
hardi sajs “All which other nations attained m cen- 
“ turies of natural development — ^pohtical umon, colomal 
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“ possessions, naval pow«, uteniational trade — was de- 
“ Died to OUT nation until qmte recently^ ” 

The gnevance was a real one, and therein lay the 
strength of the Pan German movement The clubs which 
adopted the colours of the old Empire — black, red, 
gold — sought to band together all their kindred in some 
kind of organism The first sentence of the manifesto 
13 as follows “ The Pan German Federation has for 
object the revival of German national sentiment all 
“ over the earth the preservation of German thought, 
** ideals and customs in Europe and across the ocean, 
“and the welding into a compact whole of Germans 
“ everywhere ” Obviously, thecmx of the whole question 
lies ID the last clause, for nobody could possibly object 
to the preservation of German thought and ideals Sut 
what u meant by “ the welding into a compact whole 
“of the Germans ^Terywhere”* It must mesa tie 
inclusion m a Greater Germany of the 12 000,000 Germans 
m the Austrian Empire, and the milhoo or so of Germans 
in the Baltic Provinces of Russia Bat does it include 
the Dutch, the Flemiugs, and the Scandinavian peoples? 
Many enthusiastic Teutons assert that all those peoples 
are branches of the great stock Thus, the geographical 
manual of Hen Darnel declares that the natural limits 
of Germany are the River Harova, in Esthoma, on the 
North East, the Baltic on the North, the North Sea on 
the North West, on the West the hills separating the 
Rhine and Seme basins, and on the South and South East 
the Bernese Alps and the Carpathians Up to the month 
of August, 1914, there were a few prominent citirens 
of Antwerp who desired to see the fulfilment of the Pan 
< nenilsrdi. Tit Ntxt War, ch 4 
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German scheme of making that city the chief Tentomc 
port 

The Pan German movement suffers from the defect 
which has always closed the German polity namely, m 
defimtenesa No defimtion of Pan Germamam has appeared 
which brought it within the region of practical politics, 
except as the result of a terrific war For the German 
people 13 not a compact entity It spreads, octopus hke, 
from the Alpine Tyrolese and Stynan valleys to the 
mouth of the River Ems and from the banks of the middle 
Moselle to the Gulf of Finland Therefore, the welding 
of these outlying portions into the mam body implies 
the break up of the Aostnan Empire, the annexation of 
Luzemhurg and nearly half of Switzerland, as well as 
the acquisition of the best part of Russia’s all too scanty 
seaboard With the exception, perhaps, oi the Swiss 
part of the menu, which might come as dessert after 
the mam repast, all these questions are, or may be, at 
stake in the present war An All German Empire would 
involve as temble a political upheaval as the formation 
of a Pan Slav Empire to which it is a Teutonic"retort 

But there is even more than this behind the Pan 
German Movement For practical purposes it has adopted 
the programme of 'Wdl'politxk This again suffered 
from the defect of haziness So far as I know, the 
Kaiser, who coined the phrase, has never defined it 
He took refuge m vague statements like this (July 3, 
1900), “The wave beat knocks powerfully at our gates 
** and calls os as a great nation to maintain our place 
“ m our world — in other words, to pnrsue world policy 
“The ocean is indispensable for Germany’s greatness, 
“ but the ocean also remmds us that neither on it nor 
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“ across it m the distance can any great decision be again 
“ arrived at without Germany and the German Emperor ” 
He uttered these words dunng the Boer Wat They 
ate open to two explanations Either the Kaiser may 
not have meant as much as he said , that is, in Disraeli’s 
histone phrase * he was earned away by the exuberance 
“ of his own verbosity ” Or else he meant that Germany 
was going to interfere m every great occurrence all over 
the world And those who noted the Kaiser’s skill 
as a speaker and his fevenah activities were bound to 
take this explanation Of the same order were these 
utterances * The tndent must pass into out hands *’ , 
and “ Our future lies upon the water ” They can be 
interpreted only as a definite and defiant challenge to 
Great Britain and in earker and more heedless times 
they would have led straight to war Fortunately, the 
Islanders did not lose their temper, but merely redoubled 
their precautioos So did Russia, so did France, so 
did the United States eo did Japan A single pronounce- 
ment of that kind might be discounted as due to a desire 
to expedite a New Navy Bill But those dicta, when 
repeated could not be thusexplained From Washington 
to Pans , from London to Tofcio the question arose, “^Vbe^e 
“ will the mailed fist fall next* ” 

Dunng several years the Pan German movement 
aroused much ndicule, and Bntons especially refused 
to take It senously We were wrong These notions, 
which seem to us fantastic and unstatesmanlike, made 
a deep impression m Germany and German Austna 
They touched the romantic strain, which is strong in the 
Teuton, and also appealed to his sense of national pnde, 
which had been enormously inflated by the uninterrupted 
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tnamphs of tke years 1864-1871 The Pan German 
ideal supplied the young nation with two requisites 
for action — a theory attractive to superficial thinkers 
and a fighting creed for the masses It became the 
dominant ideal of the German race, and those who 
held to the cautious nationalism of Bismarck were deemed 
fossilized survivals of an age which would soon be eclipsed 
by triumphs greater than Sedan 

We must therefore dismiss from our minds the thought 
that we are at war merely with a Government which 
Las blinded its subjects That is inconsistent with the 
facts of the situation It is also not a struggle with a 
dominant military caste, which may be overthrown after 
a few defeats We ate at war with a practically united 
nation The energy with which wave after wave of 
old men and boys of the German reserve or Landstunn 
'swept on to almost certain overthrow neat Yptes ought 
to open our eyes to the fact that we are facing a nation 
in arms, a nation which is resolved at all costa to conquer 
Poi the prize of tnumph is a World-Empire, whereas 
defeat will imply that their population problem will 
be solved by the moat horrible of all methods, depopula- 
tion 
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VOROCCO THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 

Is tic previous lecture it was apparent that many 
strands went to make op the imposing cable of Cerznanj’s 
World Policy W e then glanced at two of them — South 
Afnca and Brazil But two others are equally important 
— Morocco and the Bagdad Batiway 

The European Powers have often endeavoured to 
secure a footing m Morocco Great Britain and Spam 
were first in the field and up to the year 18^ their 
mteresta in Morocco were supreme But after that time 
France mamfested designs of far reaching scope They 
compnsed all the land from Cape Bon to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, from Tangier to the Gulf of Guinea North 
West Afnca was to form a solid block of French temtory, 
broken only by a few Bntisb enclaves at the Gambia and 
the Lower Niger With the conclusion of the Franeo- 
Bussian alliance in 1894 and the end of the Algenan 
nsiDg in 1900 these vast plans gained in consistency, 
and with the twentieth century ’\Iorocco became one of 
the danger points of the pohbcal honzon At first the 
chief friction was between Great Bntain, France, and 
Spam Their interests outweighed those of Germany, 
and at that time France looked upon us as her worst 
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competitor in commerce, wlule Spom clung jealously to 
the long cherished hope of conquest of the Moors Her 
interests centred in Tangier and Tctuan, those of France 
in the North East and East and centre , for obviously, 
she could not allow anarchy to pre%ail among the Moors 
of the East, lest <Ugena should once more revolt The 
interests of Great Britain were in the mam commercial, 
but we could not see unmoved the acquisition of the 
coast facing Gibraltar by a great maritime Power, and 
the critical points were Tangier, Centa, and possible 
coaling stations on the Atlantic coast For Germany 
the most desirable points were good harbours on the 
south part of the Atlantic coast of Morocco The best 
were Mogador and Agadir, though the latter is a very 
indiflcrent port, which never could shelter large croisers 

The aims of the four Powers were not hopelessly 
opposed, but the tension between them became keen 
early m the twentieth century During the South 
Afncan War France pushed ahead fast m Morocco, tho 
propelbng force at Pans being a very masterful personality. 
DelcassS represented the ardent national spint of young 
France, the France which rejoiced in the Russian alliance 
and believed itself strong enough to carry the tricolour 
into new lands True, the Fashoda experiment had 
failed, owing to the lack of the expected support from 
^*uss\a Throughout the year 189S and during the 
Boer M ar the French Press was extremely bitter against 
us, but Delcassfi remained unmoved by the storm of 
words He, the political heir of Gambetta, saw in 
England a potential ally, in Germany the only enemy' 

‘ R.Pint>n Fraf>e€tlABeTMfnt pp.tl7-II0, RcTcntlow,2)»*l*:A£ji«fj 
O'uvrdrivjt PotUvl pp. 12C-8, 
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Foiled in the hope of pushing a belt of French inflnenee 
across the Soudan and even to the Red Sea, France 
turned to Morocco Her opportonitj came dnnng the 
South AincanWar, and in December 1900 she “squared” 
Italy by agreeing that tie Government of Rome should 
have a free hand in Tnpoh if that of Fans worked its will 
m Morocco This compact explains why Italy lent but 
a feeble support to her ally, Germany, in the Moroccan 
dispute. 

Delcass^ next approached the Court of Madrid In 
the years 1901-2 he sought to frame a secret bargain 
whereby Spam should acquire North and North Central 
Morocco and France the remainder But Great Bntam, 
heanog of this clandestine “deal,” managed to arouse 
Spamsh "entiment against an aSait none too fiattenng 
to the national pnde The Mimstrv resigned and its 
successors broke oS the affair Deleass^ then tuned to 
Great Britain a Power which evidently must be satisfied 
before the tricolour could wave at Fea. Now, there 
were many topics in dispute between us and France, 
We had not settled the West \fncan boundarv disputes, 
or those relating to the Newfoundland fishenes, or to 
Madacascar and the New Hebndes. Above all, France 
had never forpven us for occupying Egypt in 1882, though 
she herself had then refused to share in the dangers and 
bnrdens of the Egyptian enterpme To settle all these 
ontstanding disputes seemed impossible Yet, owing to 
the tact of Edward '\TI, and the skill of Lord Lan«downe 
and Delcass^, it was accomplished in ^pnl, 1901 by a 
senes of agreements which paved the way towards an 
Anglo-French Entente The chief points which concern 
ns here are these, France recogni«cd our posibon in 
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Esrvpt, while we admitted that France had predominant 
claims and interests in Morocco, eapeaally m assuimj 
order France declared that she would not alter the 
pohtical status of that land, and we gave a s.milar 
promise about Esvpt But the first secret article attached 
to the Convention specified that both France and Great 
Bntam might find themselves “constrained bv force of 
“ cucomstancesi to modifv thia pohev m respect to Egypt 
“or Morocco ” Bv this questionable device both Govern- 
ments left themselves a loophole for e>c3ping from the 
public promise In the thud secret article the Spanish 
sphere of mfiuence was roughly defined as the Medi- 
terranean area of Morocco' The Franco^panish agree- 
ment, foresshadowed by this secret article, came about in 
October, I9<>4, when Spam gamed a reversionary clam to 
that area. 

The ontstandmg fact in the Ando*Freach Entente is 
that the Powers earnestly desred to end their di^erences. 
TfTiere there was the wiD, a way was found. ToDelcasse 
belongs the credit of terminating the fends between tie 
two lands snang out of the Fashoda afiair and the Boer 
War, and to theDepnties,^ j De&ciineJ, who reproached 
him with abandomns his*ooc la Egypt, he retorted 

that the Bntish occupation of the Kile valley was an 
accomphahed fact, and that France would find Morocco 
of a hnndred times greater value than Egvpt, especaHv 
because the Moors would prove to be excellent troops for 
colonial service We mav note in passing that th®re had 
previously been propoeals of an Anglo-German-Japanese 

' E- D. ll-r*!. Jfjrorv »* Divtinuacf, ei. i, Tw'i.eo, Qznittns 
it 1904. 313, R. Peoa. Frsm tS AZauuru (l^Tl^- 

1913). (Ap^veii', far docs='cts^ 
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entente, bnt it fell tbrongh, chiefly because Gennany 
refused to take a course of action which might in the 
future tie her hands with regard to naval programmes 
and W dtpolilik''- She further preferred to approach 
Russia probably with a view to joint aggressive action 
in the Far East The results of her encouragement to 
the Court of Petrograd will eoon appear 

Meanwhile France, Great Britain, and Spam were 
gaimng over Morocco the control of the purse The 
Sultan of Morocco was extravagant and careless, therefore 
always in debt The state of Moroccan finances was 
reflected m the prayer which is always affixed to any 
offiaal reference to that Exchequer— “May God fill it” 
With oriental exuberance, the same prayer is added at 
any mention of the name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘ May God keep him full* ” The half only of 
the prayer was answered , for the Chancellor was always 
full, but his Exchequer was always empty 

France, Great Britain, and Spam undertook to play the 
part of a maleficent Providence As might be expected, 
these dealings of France, Great Bntain, and Spam with 
Morocco caused annoyance at Berlin At first, it is true, 
that Government showed surpnsmg calm respecting the 
Anglo-French agreement, and Count Billow declared 
in the Reichstag on Apnl 12, 19W, that, on the whole, 
Germany welcomed a good understanding between those 
two Powers as consolidating the peace of the world, 
that the chief question was as to Morocco, and German 
interests in that laud were solely economic This was 
reassuTiDg enough, and the Franco-Spanisb agreement 

* Rereotloir, pp. 250-235. 

' Ttnhea Qtieiitoiu diflomatupia dt 1904. p 53 
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also aroused no protest, probably because its secret 
articles were not then known' But in the spring of the 
year 1905 there came a change which is highly sigmficant, 
for it shows how completely German policy depended on 
outward circumstances In a word it was RealpohUl, 

A change in the Balance of Power had come about 
owing to two chief events Germany had completed her 
naval programme, planned in 1898 and increased dunng 
the Boer War And Russia, early in March, had sustained 
that terrible defeat at Mukden at the hands of the 
Japanese For the present, then, Russia, and therefore 
the Franco Russian Alliance, could be neglected Ger 
many at once saw her chance On March 12 it was 
ofBcially announced that Eaiser William, in the course of 
a Mediterranean cruise, would visit Tangiers, and the 
announcement was made m an emphatic manner When 
Hen Bebel, the Socialist leader, twitted the Chancellor 
with the hard and almost threatenmg tone of his references 
to Morocco, he lephed “1 must remind him that the 
“language and attitude of diplomatists and politicians is 
“regulated according to ciicumstances The moment 
“that I judge favourable for the setting forth of German 
“interests, I choose it according to my own opimon” 
Two days later (March 31) the Kaiser suddenly landed 
at Tangiers, and declared that he visited the Sultan of 
Morocco as an independent sovereign, in whose lands all 
Powers were to hold the same footing and enjoy the same 
commercial rights* This was to ignore the French 
claim to exercise a certain measure of admimstrative 
control in Morocco, especially in the parts bordering 

* Tardjeo La France eiluAUuuict* p.20S, BeTeiitlow,pp. 228-233 

■ Tanlieu, La France el Ice AUtances, pp. 207-9 
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AJgena — a claim which Great Bntain and Spam had 
recogmsed and approved 

Now, Germany had certainly grounds for annoyance^ 
But the question anaes — ^Why id she veil that annoyance 
and take no action until March 1905 ^ The answer is 
clear Her action was based on the fact that Russia, 
and therefore France, were now weak tVhile the Franco 
Russian Alliance retained its original strength, Germany 
said not a word about Morocco She bided her time, 
and, so soon as the opportunity came, she shot her bolt 
The German historian Rachfahl admits this He says 
“Because under the surface of the Morocco affair lurked 
“the deepest and most difficult problems of power {Maeht 
“prohUme) it was to be foreseen that its course would 
“prove to be a tnal of strength of the first order* " 

That IS quite true The importance of the Morocco 
question does not lie m the details It is easy to wander 
about among them and miss the significance of the whole 
affair German writers and newspaper editors at once 
declared it to be a tnal of strength between Germany and 
Austna on the one side, and Great Bntain and France 
on the other Italy and Russia stood ontside the nng 
The question therefore was whether the Anglo-French 
Entente would prove to be solid, or would go to pieces 
at the first shock Germany intended to show that she 
was not going to be pushed out of world politics, or, in 
the words of the Kaiser (July 3, 1900) “The ocean 
‘ reminds ns that neither on it nor across it in the distance 
can any great deasion be again arrived at without 
“Germany and the German Emperor” 

E. D Uorel, itorvccotnihplamacy chi. Zl-XlII. 

RachUhl. Aaw<riiiHfiZnc*(B«rliii 1013) p. 233 
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Germany was not about to be pushed out from Morocco 
Her interests there were purely commercial, as her 
Chancellor admitted , and those interests were guaranteed 
Moreover, at that time her trade with Morocco (though 
fast increasing) could not compare in volume with that 
of Great Bntam or France If, therefore, she chose to 
consider Morocco as of vital importance to her, it must 
have been for wider reasons, which were not far to seek 
Firstly, the statesmen of Berhn hoped to shatter the 
Anglo French compact at the very point which had 
cbnched it, viz Morocco But, secondly, the German 
navy badly needed coabng stations Between the North 
Sea and Togoland and the Camcroons was a very long 
space which she wished to halve by some intermediate 
station In Morocco — say at Mogador or Agadir — such a 
atation could be found And li Fiance, England, and 
Spam really intended to partition Morocco, Germany had 
some right to expect compensation in one of those towns. 
That was seen from the outset Therefore, not only was 
the Morocco Question a Machtjra^e for the purpose of 
testmg the Anglo-French Entente, but also of procuring 
a much needed coabng station Here one must admit 
the fatahty of Germany Coming last into the field of 
World Pohcy, she could not acquire a coabng station 
without nlaiming everybody France, Great Britain, 
Spam, and above all the Umted States were annoyed, 
for Mogador or Agadir, would be half way to South 
Braal, and South BranI is under the shield of the 
Monroe Doctnne 

The intervention of the Kaiser in Morocco lost nothmg 
by the language of his ambassadors It was well known 
at Pans, and therefore at Berlin, that France was not 
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ready for war, that alone, without the help of Russia, 
she was sure to succumb M Rouvier, President of the 
Council of JLnisters, admittod as much in the Chamber 
of Deputies during the humiliating debate of April 19, 1905, 
which may be termed the analogue of the debate of mid 
July before the present cnsis A special envoy of the 
German Government, Pnnce Henckel von Donnersmarct, 
came to Fans and spoke as a Jupiter tonans He said 
that it waa now cleat that the Anglo French Entente had 
been framed for the laolatton and humiliation of Germany, 
Was the recent Moroccan policy that of France or of her 
Foreign Minister’ The pohcy of that Minuter was aimed 
at the Germans, who would not wait until it was com- 
pleted It was also the policy of England to destroy the 
fleet of every rival, or better etiU, to prevent its con 
structiOQ But could the British fleet help France’ 
That fleet might bombard German toxnis and destroy 
German commerce None the less, the milliards which 
Germany would wnng from France would rebuild both 
towns and merchantmen Let France think better of it 
Give up the ilimster who bad made the trouble, and adopt 
towards Germany a loyal and open policy, such as would 
guarantee the peace of the world’ 

This remarkable pronouncement disclosed the real 
motives of the Court of Berlin They were intended, not 
BO much to promote the attainment of German aims in 
Morocco, as to give a brutal demonstration of the worth- 
lessness of the Anglo French Entente when contrasted 
with the might of Germany The purpose was to 
separate Great Entam and France, not to secure com- 
mercial concessions 

• SabtUace of o con»er»»Uoii printed by U Oavlott (Jane, 1005) 
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The upshot was that Ptance decided to sacnfice 
DelcassI There is no doubt that he had pushed ahead 
too far and too fast His resignation, which took place on 
June 12, 1905, was desirable, but that it should take place 
at the imperious dictation of Germany was a Pyrrhic 
triumph for the victor It enraged everyone France 
ground her teeth and thought mote than ever of revenge 
Great Bntain, no less than France, felt the blow dealt at 
Pans , and Russia knew full well that Muscovite defeats 
in Manchuna accounted for the whole affair For the 
time the Uealpolitil. of Berlin succeeded, but only at the 
coat of exasperabng three Great Powers, and such a 
success 13 really defeat All three Powers began to take 
precautions for the future, and Europe became more than 
ever an armed camp France had been alarmed by 
Germany’s threats , and m the latter part of 1905 voted 
the sum of £60,000,000 to make good the defects m her 
army organisation, including more than a million for 
strategic railways^ The retort of Germany was sharp 
and highly sigmffcant In 1906 she commenced, among 
other things, the construction of a system of strategic 
railways from the Rhine, about Cologne, towards the 
Belgian frontier Those railways, running through a 
rather sparsely inhabited country, aroused suspicion at 
the time Only m this year has their temble motive 
been fully revealed 

That Germany’s chief aim throughout was to separate 
France from Great Bntain and from Russia appeared 
clearly enough during the Algesiras Conference (Jan — 
March 1906) But she failed Her efforts were marked 
hy too much of Teutomc vigour, so much so that on one 

* TMdieo, ctL p. 220 
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occasion (March 17, 1906) they alienated the sympathy 
even of Mr Roosevelt Though phed by the Kaiser 
with three personal telegrams, the President of the United 
States replied that he found the German propositions 
unacceptable They were so to all the Powers, and 
finally, on March 26, Germany had to give way and 
accept the compromise proposed by the French pleni- 
potentianes The pob<^ of Berhn had in turn gone 
counter to that of Italy, Russia, the United States, and 
even of Austria This diplomatic defeat clearly resulted 
from excess of confidence or excess of zeal Oscar Wilde 
once said that nothing succeeds hke excess That may 
be true m up-to date literature, doubtless, it is true 
for the modem theatre , but it is not true m the diplomatic 
sphere There the advice of Talleyrand to a beginner 
13 always apphcable “SnurUn/t pat trop dt til* ” 

The most important result of (he Algesiras Conference 
remains to be noticed— the Anglo Russian Entente 
That imderatanding between the former deadly rivals 
would have appesred either miraculous or monstrous to 
men of the time of Beaconsfield But it is now fairly 
clear that Russia took seriously to heart the lessons of 
the Japanese War and saw the folly of that aggressive 
policy which had earned the mstnist of all her neighbours 
For the time she was smenaDle to reason, and Germany 
was not That was the ontitanding lesson of the Con- 
ference of Algesiras Bntisn and Russian diplomatists 
there discovered ground for common action Therefore 
that happened which alwaya will happen when a Great 
Power tries to give the law to the others They drew 
nearer together for mutual support This has ever been 
the outcome of WtUpolUtJt — that of Philip 11 of Spam, of 
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Louis XIV, of Napoleon, of Wilhelm II The last-named 
has succeeded, firstly, in makii^ the British bon be down 
by the Bide of the Russian bear, and, secondly, in rousing 
them to jomt action It is his chief diplomatic achieve 
ment 

Some years earber, viz m 1900-1, a Bntish writer, 
evidently a diplomat, had maintained m the pages of 
the FortmgMy Revteto that we ought to come to terms 
with Russia But at that time it seemed a mere dream 
Then came the Dogger Bank incident, when we were on 
the brink of war with Russia But Morocco and Algesiras 
ended all that After the close of the Japanese War, the 
Tsar let it be known that he desired fnendly relations 
with Great Britain , and he received Sir Charles Eardmge 
in a markedly cordial manner at St Petersburg* Algesiras 
having furthered the entente. Sir Edward Grey admitted 
on May 24, 190G, that, though there was no defimte 
accord between Great Britain and Russia, yet they were 
more and more mcbned to discuss amicably all the 
questions at issue between them In March, 1907, a 
Russian Squadron received a hearty welcome at our 
naval porta, and m the month of August foUowmg the 
two Powers came to an agreement respecting Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet* It is impossible here to enter 
into details, save that Central Asian questions have 
since that time ceased to trouble us as they did m former 
periods For a time tranquiUity m Central Asia seemed 
to be dearly bought at the cost of out concurrence in 
Russia’s Persian policy, but that is now seen to be a 
side issue compared with the graver questions at stake 
in Europe 

‘ TU Timti, October 23, 1905. 


* Ttrdien, 282-6 
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In 1909 there appeared for a time a prospect of better 
relations with Germany, and the improvement was 
almost certainly due to the personal intervention of 
H M Edward VII During a State visit to Berlin he 
discussed important matters, thus probably helping on 
the Franco-German agreement on the Moroccan Question 
which was signed at Berlin on Feb 9, 1909^ France 
thereby recognised the mtegnty of Morocco, while 
Germanv admitted that France should maintain order 
in the intenor The agreement obviously was vague, 
and it soon fell through owing to the ontbreak of dis- 
turbances in that land 

Accordingly, m the early summer of 1011, Fiance 
sent an ezpe^tion to Fez, whereupon Spam occupied 
points on the West coast allotted to her by the secret 
Franco-Spsmsh treaty of 1904 Germany, seeing her 
commercial interests threatened, made protests and 
when nothing came of them, sent the corvette Panlhtt to 
Agadir (July 1911) in order “to help and protect German 
“subjects and clients in those regions” Much could be 
said in fai our of some such step, for as matters then stood, 
German mterests were certain to suSer unless she made 
a stand against French and Spsnish expansion in Morocco 
But the Pan Germans a^^rsvated the cnsis by demanding 
the annexation of aU S W Morocco, and no less a person 
than the Secretary of State, Kiderlen Wachter, declared 
pnvately that the German Bag would never be hauled 
down at Agadir, and that he would not bear of any 
exchange of it for French Congo districts’ 

• IUchf»U. p. 310 R«TrnUoir, ^ 309. Pioon, 185 

* See article m tie Btttrr, xn {aeir ernm, 462) fonndrf, 

in pert, on rercletiont made on onth by Herr CUee. rrt«dent of the 
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Bntish 5nm*tet3 protested sc^inst the acUon oi 
Gertaany tind xt was mad* cl«at that her occvipatxoa o£ 
Agadir and its coast xras an nafneadlv act rcspectinc 
which Great Bntain oii^t be consulted The silence of 
Germany respecting this dedwtion led to a shnll remon 
straace from Mr Uovd Georse and the whole affair 
trended dangerously near to war The <e*.rets of that 
time haxe not been ducfoued and we canriot expect to 
fathom the motives of tho Katstr vnth anv approach to 
certaint\ but it t> genetallv behexeti that he desired 
to avert war The anonrmocj author of that cunous 
book The Secrets of the lurtoan Mar Omce asserts 
that the German war partr inteadHl b\ thi despatch tsf 
the PiiHther to provoke a quarrel with Great Entaia or 
France also that peace was maintainevl onlr br the 
petsonal tatcrpositioa of the Kai»er who ^ent him a 
secret agent of the Goxemment with the atmobt ba»te 
and seciecx to Agadir ILs mivion wa> to warn the 
captain of the Pan'Gr that in no ciicunis»aaces was he 
to begin hostilities with the French and Bnti-'h \esseis 
in that port The statement is made without proof and 
13 on 'eve-al ground3 ^lepioons. Neverthele’ss, if not 
true to fact it is true to character The Kai'^.r appears 
to have de^red peace 

It IS, however doubtlal whether hi» pacific leanings 
were due to a per* **eat conviction or w hether he de~ ted 
to defer a rupture until a more favourable juncture Was 

P*a C«=aa Lm^ EeTTO 4>* (p. 534) t*-!! K»lertea- 

WUhtfr kvkfd 10 aa t<rt»*ea ^T\ M evw 

jKt» TO tie rmsci Cw««v a* S_i^ arru-^wL Tfut tiij 
» liae tsf Bw f f** £ai 1 (oB{«.Q£w tie Fia G<rsa_s 
d«t<Rf evL 

a-u 6 
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ie waiting for a time when the Kiel Canal would be 
widened so as to admit the German Dreadnoughts then in 
course of construction* And was he dismayed at the 
prospect of the huge financial crash which bankers and 
merchants confidently prophesied as the immediate 
result of war* On both grounds it was highly desirable 
to avert hostihties Then, too, m the Bosnian Crisis of 
1908-9 (see Lecture \T) he had inflicted a rebuS on the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, and after strengthemng 
his control over the Turkish Empire, he might hope 
before long to find in the re-organised Turbsb army an 
eflective ally against Russia in Caucasia, and England m 
Egypt 

For these reasons— na^al, diplomatic, and financial— 
It IS highly probable that the Eaiser's resolve not to 
provoke a ruptnre in 1911 was based on prudential con* 
siderations As events have actually shows, the Triple 
Entente was stronger in 1914 that id 1911 But that 
could not have been foreseen According to all appear- 
ances in 1911, the Ksiser might well deem that the Triple 
Alliance would be stronger, and the Triple Entente 
weaker, m the near future, and this result would have 
come about but for that unexpected event in the autumn 
of 1911 — Italy’s attack upon Turkey, which will be 
considered in due course^ 

It IS now time to turn to the Bagdad Railway Question, 
which closely concerns the future of Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia and Egypt The scheme crystallized in 1693 at 
the time of the Kaiser's visit to the Holy Land. Out- 

‘ For tbe Estl settlrmnit of Ike Moroccan QoesUos ace E. D Morel, 
fy. eti. pp, 3W-323, aUo tie eeasKO* of lie pjcoei Congo t«T3t0J7 to 
Germany 
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Tvardly he appeared as a crusader, championing the 
interests of Christian pdgnms to Jerusalem, for whom 
ho gained concessions from the Sultan^ But he also 
procured from the Sultan a verbal promise for the con 
stniction of the Bagdad Railway This happened in 
the year succeeding the Armenian and Macedonian 
massacres At the time of those outbrcals of calculating 
fanaticism strong lemonstrances were made to the 
Subhme Porte by the Western Powers They were 
fruitless Tor many 5 cars past Germany had supported 
Turkey, in pursuance of the pohey of Prussia traditional 
since the days of Fredenck the Great, and in 1897 
Kaiser William emphasized the closeness of the pohtical 
tie connecting the German and Ottoman Empires* 
Consequently poets and idealists in Western Europe 
raged in vain against the atrocities perpetrated by *' Abdul 
Hamid the Damned ’ The power behind his throne 
was the Kaiser, who found his reward for the great betrayal 
of 1897 in the bargain for the Bagdad Railway In 
1902 the Forte issued a hrman authorising that enterprise 

The Kaiser, during his visit to these shores in November, 
1902, probably sought to interest our Government m 
his scheme True, Mr Balfour denied that we were 
asked to participate in it, and scolded the Spccla^ for 
crediting that story But early m 1903 General von 
der Goltz delnercd to the KOnigsberg Geographical 
Society a lecture in whieb he stated that the German 
Bagdad Syndicate had secured a concession for extending 

* Eltiad rX* Gtrmai « Spttthtt tpp. 62-^ 318-922) 

“ Not •plfndoor not power not gloij not hononr no carthlj blessing 
Is it th»t we seek here wo pioe wo pr*y we strire alone after the sole, 
the hlgViMt UeesiDg the satration ol oar souls. ' 

* Sir II rombold, /tual KteoBethofit 0 / a Ihplonatut, p. *00 
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its Lne to Koweit on the Persian Gulf “ after diplomatic 
“ negotiations with Great Britain* " He also foretold 
that Bnbsh mails for India would soon go vi& Vienna, 
Constantinople, Bagdad, and Koweit It was evident 
that British trade in the Persian Gulf, especially at 
Basra, would largely be diverted to this railway, especially 
if, as waa contemplated, it was connected with European 
lines by a tunnel under the Bosphorus In this case, 
there would be through communication from Ostend or 
Antwerp to the Persian Gulf, with senous results to our 
shipping interests 

But the prometers of the German Bagdad scheme 
showed clearly enough that pobtical and military issues 
of great moment n ere at stake This appeared in a work, 
Die Bagdadbahn, published m 1902 by Dr P Rohrbach, 
whoso travels m Mesopotamia, originating in theological 
motnes had of late led him to take a decidedly militant 
tone He stated frankly that it was not worth while 
spending a pfennig for a weak 'l\irkey , but for a strong 
Turkey it might be worth while to spend many million 
marks He pointed out how the Bagdad Railway would 
enable the Subbme Forte to bring up its Anatolian troops 
quickly to the Bosphorus, whereas in the Buaso*Tutkish 
Wat of 1876-7 seven months were wasted by the troops 
from hlesopotamia before amval at the front The new 
lines would double the military strength of the Ottoman 
Empire Further, the prospenty of Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor would revive, stimulated as it would be by 
the immigration of numbers of Germans Thus, both 
m a 6aancial and military sense Turkey would soon 

’ S«« the fpcctalor for NoTcmber 8, 1902 April 4. 1003, also Juno S, 
1909, sod AiiuieentA Century and d/Ur, June, 1009 
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be able to resist ber redoubtable enemy, Russia Rohr 
bacb ako aCbmied that agreements bad been almost 
secured both with France and with Great Britain (this, 
too, m 1902) 

The revival of irngation m Sfesopotamia was already 
planned by Sir William Wilcocks but the amval of 
the Bagdad Railway might have helped the development 
of that now desolate region Nevertheless, m view of 
the unfnendlv conduct of Germany in other quarters, 
the Bagdad scheme had to be scrutinised closely Her 
ambassador at Constantinople Baton Matschall von 
Bieberstein, was openly hostile to Great Bntam, and, 
if we had helped on the Bagdad scheme, we should at 
once have been represented as the enemies of Russia 
On the other hand the British opposition to the Bagdad 
scheme was finally declared by a German writer m the 
N%ntteenlh Century and After [June, 1909] to be dne 
to Russian instigation Clearly, the only way with so 
intricate and compromising a scheme was to let it alone, 
and allow the Germans to maLe the (me if they could 
get the money for it They failed to carry through 
the ongmal scheme so far as concerned the Persian 
Golf To this extension the British Government could 
not assent for it would have enabled Turkey and 
Germany to send troops quickly to the co nfin e of Persia, 
and a further extension of the hne would threaten India 
The design of Germany and Austria to control the Balkan 
Pemnsula and Asia Minor appeared clearly m the years 
1908-10 In 1903 Austria annexed Bosma, and though 
for a time in that year the Young Turk Movement over 
threw German influence at Constantinople, yet the 
mtngues of Baton von Marschall brought about a complete 
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revival of Teutonic ascendancy in April 1909 Ever since 
that time the Young Tnika have been the creatures of 
Berlin All the more reason, then, had we for opposing 
the German scheme of “ pacific penetration ” to the 
Persian Gulf, where Bnbsfa merchants had long before 
built up an extremely valuable trade* Moreover, the 
termmus Koweit, was the city of an independent Sheikh 
whom we had more than once supported against the 
coercion of Abdul Hamid In 1911 Sit Edward Grey 
demanded that, if a railway were made to the Gulf, it 
must be a purely commercial undertaking Herein he 
followed the lines laid down by Lord Lansdowne, who 
stated that we could never allow another Power to obtam 
there a strong naval position ' which might be used on 
“ the flank of our communications with India ” 

Such an assertion was all the more needed because 
of a recent compact between Russia and Germany. 
In November, 1910, the Tsar visited the Kaiser at Potsdam 
and they conferred together on matters of State Their 
meeting caused no little surprise in view of the rebufi 
which the Kaiser had dealt to the Tsar in the winter of 
1903-9 over the Bosman Question It now seemed that 
the Tsar had accepted defeat and was willing to follow 
the lead of Germany The meeting of the two Emperors 
therefore caused great concern at London and Pans, 
for It might betoken the break up of the Tnple Entente, 
lately severely strained by the death of II M Edward VII 
The German account of the deliberations of the two 
Emperors is as follows Russia agreed not to oppose 
the scheme, and e^en to Imk up that railway with her 
Persian hnes, also to recognize Germany as an equal 
' D fVuer CuCfo /nrfia (1009), cbs. 10-25 
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m matters commercial m that country The Court of 
Berlin, on its side, recognized that Russia had special 
political and strategic interests m Northern Persia, as 
well as rights to construct railways, roads, and telegraphs 
Thus, Germany said m effect, ‘ Help me to build the 
“ Bagdad Railway through to the Persian Gulf, and I 
“ will hand over to you North Persia and as much of 
“ that land as you want But this was not all The 
Russian and German Governments also gave mutual 
assurances that each would enter into no engagement 
mimical to the other* 

The Potsdam Convention was a triumph for the 
diplomacy of Germany She had set back Russia’s 
mterests at the time of the Bosmau crisis , and she pushed 
on the Bagdad Railway until it promised to become 
a menace to Russian Caucasia Then she turned round 
and said, “ Now that I have beaten you, will you not 
“make a bargain ^ Let us virtually partition Persia 
“ between us, shutting out the Bntish , and, while we 
“ are about it, let us have a fnendly understanding all 
"round I will not attack you in any quarter, if you 
" will not attack me ” The method is rather crude, 
as German diplomacy has been since Bismarck’s day 
It succeeded m 1910 But it seems probable that the 
Potsdam compact marks the last success of this policy 
of blows and bluff 

For the time there were searchings of heart at London 
and Pans Was the Triple Entente of any avail if Russia 
could thus clasp the hand of our declared rival ^ And 
were there any secret clauses^ Such were the questions 

* lUchfihl, pp. 331-2, IfnttUmlk Ctntmy and Afler, Jana, 1914, 
pp 1323-6 
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that agitated the political world* Obviously, the year 
1911 was one of great anxiety for French and British 
statesmen , and the facta joat passed m review explain 
why the war party at Berlin so vehemently clamoured 
for hostilities with France and Great Britain at the time 
of the Agadir aSair 

Their confidence found expression m several ways 
Germany had recently gained from the Sultan a concession 
respecting the port of Alexandretta which made it for 
all practical purposes a German port She also secured 
permission to build an important branch line to Damascus 
and past the east of the Dead Sea and the Smaitic Penin- 
sula to Mecca It comes almost within striking distance 
of the Suez Canal Represented as a sem-pbilaDthroptc 
enterpnse, designed to lessen the hardships of pilgrims 
proceeding to Mecca, it was always intended to menace 
Egypt This was stated by Dr Rohrbach m a later 
edition of his book (1911) 

England can b« attacked and mortally wemndad by Land from 
Europe only m one pIsc^-EgypI The loss of Egypt woufd mean 
for England not only the end of her dominion over the Sdr Canal, 
and of her connections with India and the Far East, hot would 
probably entad the loss of ber possessions m Central and East 
Afnca. The conquest of Egypt by a Slohammedan Power, like 
Tnrkey. would also impcnl England a hold over ber 60,000,000 
Mohammedan tobjccta in India, besides prejudicing ber relations 
with Afghanistan and Persia. INirkey. however, can never dream 
of recovering Egypt until ahe o mistress of a developed railway 
ayitem in Ana Jlmor and Syna. and until, through the prog r eas of 
the Anatolian Railway to Bagdad, ahe is in a position to withstand 
an attack by England opion Sfesopotamia. . .Egypt is a prize which 

* See an article in La Rent itf Qatetiorn diplomaluptet (JaD.^DQe, 
1911) which reproachee Russia snth her Persian policy, which “a 
imssculi la TnjJe Entente.” 
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for Turkey woald be well worth the nsk of taking sides with 
Germany in a war with England The policy of protecting 
Turkey which is now pursued Germany, has no object but 
the desire to effect an insurance against the danger of a war 
with England 

The Bagdad Mecca scheme aimed at the revival of 
the Moslem Power*, and that Power, when strengthened 
by German money, and drilled by German officers, was 
to play a great part in an eventnal conflict with Kussia 
or Great Britain The curious tactics of the Goehen 
and the Breslau, and the coercion recently employed 
by Germany at Constantinople, explain the drift of events 
m the Near East The Kaiser and his Ministers supported 
successively the Sultan and the Young Turks against 
the impulse for reform because they saw in the Ottoman 
Empire an effective ally against Bussia and a means 
of dealing a deadly blow at a vital part of the British 
Empire 

It may be asked — How could the Kaiser make the 
mistake of hoping to dominate Egypt without previously 
having gained the mastery at sea’ Does not Bonaparte’s 
adventure of 1798 stand as a warning against auch an 
attempt’ Not wholly, I think For the Corsican 
committed two blunders, firstly, of not securing the 
definite support of Turkey before he sought to over 
throw the Mamelukes , secondly, of disregarding Bntish 
mantime power at a time when sea power counted for 

* It proved very profitable to tbo protaotere Mid burdensome to 
Ottoman finance ice D Fraser op C*t ehs n-v xvm, L fVaser, 
articles in Aafionaf Renete April ilay. 1911, Mons A G^raad, in 
articles in A’lnctcentA Century and After, 3fay, June 1914, ahowa the 
weakness of the Anglo French oppositioii to the scheme On the Homs 
Bagdad railway scheme, favoured by England and France, which utterly 
failed, see The Imptnal and Anaiie Quarierlj (July, 1912) 
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fat more than it does in the present case Bonaparte’s 
exploit was therefore doomed to failure, if we and the 
Turks attacked him Now, however, m favourable 
circumstances, the Kaiser and the Turka might attack 
Egypt with a fair chance of success For he and they 
reckoned on having almost continuous communications 
by land between Berlin and the Smaitic Femnsula If 
Balkan aSairs had gone as he desired, Austria would 
have controlled the line to Constantinople, and have 
poured troops speedily into Syna, thence menacing the 
Suez Canal There only could the Sea Power have 
opposed any effective resistance, and it is doubtful 
whether warships cooped up m a canal can long oppose 
with success an attack of a Urge army provided with 
pontoons We shall do well not to underrate the danger 
at the canal, though it is far (ess formidable than was 
designed at Berhn, Vienna, and Constantinople For, 
as we shall see in Lecture VI, neither Italy nor the httle 
peoples of the Balkans mamtained the passive idle which 
the Kaiser desired They successively attacked Turkey, 
thereby enfeebbng her and preventing that through 
railway commumcation with Syria which was needed for 
the full realization of the dreams of the modem Alexander 
the Great 
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ALSACE LORRAINE 

La eonqvftt tt rannrtton par la force de PAleace et de la 
Lorrame «ont le jtnncipat obslacte h la fatx ti ta iroie raiue 
dee armamente pyanleequte 

(La Ugoe mtematiooato de U Pajx Genera, 18SI } 

Iv nenrly all wars there are raotnos deeper and 
more fundamental than those which appear on the 
surface The latter may he the occasion of the rupture* 
but the} need not bo the fundamental cause It u so 
in the present instance The murder of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand was merely the spark that ignited 
vast stores of combustible inatcnal nbich had long been 
accumulating Thej may bo classed in three general 
groups The first was duo to the clash of British and 
German national interests, especially in matters colonial 
and naval This we have aheady surveyed But that 
friction might have continued indefinitely, had not 
flames burst forth m the south cast of Europe The 
flames spread swiftly to France (and incidentally to 
Belgium) because France was on the same electrical 
circuit as Russia AYhen wo inquire why the French 
Republic IS connected with the Tsardora, wo find the 
cause in the deep-ljing hatred and fear of Germany 
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which has prevailed at Pans since the year 1870 Those 
feelings centre in the Alsace Lorraine Question, which, 
as by an electnc thnll, set the West in a blaze so soon 
as fire broke forth in the East 

In September, 1870, dimng the Franco German War, 
when the first feelers with regard to peace were put 
forth by the young French Republic to the victors, 
Bismarck declared that Germany must have Strassburg 
and Metz To German diplomatists he wrote, “ So long 
“ as France possesses Strassburg and Metz, her strategical 
“ position 13 stronger offensively than ours is defensively 
" In Germany’s possession, Strassburg and Metz 
“ assume a defensive aspect In more than twenty 
"wars with France we have never been the aggressors 
"We have nothing to demand from her except our 
" own security From Germany no disturbance of 
" the peace of Europe need be feared' ’’ These words 
constituted a pledge that the possession of Abace and 
part of Lorraine would be a guarantee for the peace of 
the world From the histoncal standpoint Bismarck was 
nght With the exception of Jffetz and ita distnct, 
Alsace Lorraine belonged to Germany by right of ancient 
possession It was partly by force, partly by fraud, 
that Louis XIV acquired Strassburg and neigbbounng 
towns Further, the German plea was tenable on military 
grounds Under the two Napoleons France had recklessly 
disturbed the peace of Europe, and we are suffering 
now from the final results of the Napoleonic policy 
The recollections of the times of the two Emperors still 
haunt the brain of Germany and indispose her to any 
weakenmg of her Western frontier 
‘ 1 a««, Pntce Dumartt, r. 565, Sir It. Moncr iIemotr$, n SIO-O 
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But what of the sentiments of the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers * Did they inchne towards France or Germany t 
Here there was little doubt Ever smce the great Revolu 
tion, Alsace-Lorrame had been enthusiastically Frencb. 
That great event sent a thnll through those once German 
provmces and umted them with la patne witness the 
declaration of the deputies of Lorraine at that memorable 
sitting of the Ifational Assembly on August 4, 1789 
After Dauphm4, Bnttany, and other provinces had 
renounced their local privileges, the men of Lorrame 
stood up and declared that their province though the 
youngest of aU, desired to join mtimately the life of 
" this glonons family ” Alsace-Lorrame sealed those 
sentiments with their blood in the Revolubonary and 
Napoleomc Wars, when Kellermann, Kleber, Key, Rapp, 
and many others added lustre to the French arms. 
Thenceforth those provmces were French to the core 

Early in 1871 Bismarck bad an uneasy feeling that 
the annexation of the French speaking districts of Lorraine 
about Metz might be undesirable His secretary, Busch, 
reports him as saying, “If they (the French) gave ns 
“ a milhard more, we might perhaps let them have Metz. 
“ We would then take 800,000,000 francs and build 
“ ourselves a fortress a few miles further back I do 
“ not like so many Frenchmen bemg m our house against 
“ their wilL It is just the same with Belfort It is all 
“ French there too The mihtary men, however, will not 
“ be willing to let Metz slip, and perhaps they are nghG ” 

It 13 well known that Bismarck and Moltke differed 
sharply on this subject Moltke kept saying that the 

1 Bosch. la (.W Framco-Geman Trar,ll.3tl, JovrnaU «/ 
Conni ro« BJamcatloI, pp. 31S-8 (Eng edit.). 
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acquisition o£ Metz meant a diSeience of 100,000 men 
in a campaign , and this estimate convinced the Emperor 
William^ Probably the Germans had from the outset 
resolved to have Alsace Lorraine , for they imposed 
German institutions immediately after military occupa- 
tion, a step which they did not take in districts further 
West At the first mention of the terms of peace 
the 35 deputies of the doomed lands made a strong 
protest to the French Chambers, then at Bordeaux; 
“Alsace and Lorraine refose to be alienated With one 
“ voice, the citizens at their firesides, the soldiers under 
“ arms, the former by voting, the latter by fighting, 
" proclaim to Germany and to the world at large, the 
“immutable will of Alsace and Lorraine to remain 
“ French France can neither consent to nor sign the 
“ cession of Lorraine and Alsace without impenllmg 
“ the continuity of her national existence, and, with 
“ her own hands dealing a death-blow to her unity* ” 

That was the opinion of neerly all Alsatians and 
Lorrainers But Germany held them in her gnp except the 
maiden fortress of Belfort Further, Bismarck was ordered 
by his sovereign not to relax his terms M Thiers, however, 
made a supreme appeal to prevent the annexation of 
Belfort Failing even at that point to break the will 
of the iron Chancellor, he broke forth into the following 
protest “ Well then Let it be as jou will, Count I 
“ These negotiations are sothmg but a sham Make 
“ war, then Ravage onr provinces, bum our houses, 
“ slaughter the mofiensive inbabitanta complete your 

‘ Blowiti, Jl/y Vemoirt p. 161 

’ J Sunon, Tit GorernmtnS t>/3f Tiitrt (Eng trim ) L 129, 130, 
n tVtWliinger, La Pntttlalum itlAXtact Lorrant (Pans, 1911) 
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“ work We will fight you imtd oui last breath We 
“ may be defeated, but at least we shall not be dis 
“ honoured ’ Even Bismarck was moved He retired 
to consult, first Moltke and then his sovereign , and the 
verdict was that France should retain Belfort, provided 
that the Germans should enter Pans in tnumph The 
proud city underwent that humiliation with qmet disdain 
because she saved Belfort 

At the last moment it seemed that Bismarck would 
break oS the negotiations On February 25 he spoke 
with extreme harshness to the French plempotentianes 
and accused them of spinning out the conferences The 
cause of his anger was obvious The British Government 
was about to make repreaeotations concerning the 
enormous indemnity claimed by Germany from France 
Toat sum had been fixed at aix milhards (£240,000,000) 
But on February 23 the Emperor William consented 
to reduce it to five milhards (£200,000, 000)* Whether 
this reduction was doe to the generosity of the old 
Emperor or to a knowledge that Great Bntain was 
about to take diplomatic action, is open to question 
Certainly, here was one cause of the extreme anger of 
Bismarck and the German Headquarters against us. 

But there were other causes Some of our manu- 
facturers had secretly supplied mumtions of war to the 
French, a fact which the German Sta5 ascertamed and 
forthwith proclaimed to the four wmds Secondly, a 
portion o! the Bntish Press indulged in unseemly diatnbes 
against the Germans for their harshness m the conduct 
of the war and m the demand for Alsace-Lorraine*. 

* J Siraod, n< Cmrxmoito/ Jf 3'Aa«r«(EDg tmuL), i. 137 

* Sir R. Morwr, 3Imotri, n. 165, 246. 
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The German newspapers savagely retorted, and thus 
there began that ceaseless war of words which must 
be pronounced an indirect bat important cause of this 
war When journalists of all lands learn the urgent 
need of self restraint in times of general excitement, 
the cause of peace will taka a long stride forward 

Bismarck also inveighed against the British Govern- 
ment for asking permission to send a gunboat up the 
Elver Seme in order to remove English refugees He 
peremptonly refused, saying that we desired merely to 
find out whether the Germans bad laid mines in the nver 
below Rouen, so that French warships might follow 
the gunboat Referring to out real motive (surely, by no 
means discreditable) he burst out, “ What swine I They 
" are full of vexation and envy because we have fought 
"great battles here and won them They cannot beat 
" to think that shabby bttle Prussia should prosper so 
" They have always done tbeit utmost to injure us 
" The Crown Princess herself is an mcamation of this 
" way of thinking She is full of her own great con- 
" descension m marrying into our country^ ” 

The terms imposed by Germany upon France seemed 
designed to crush her to the earth Great therefore 
was the joy at London and the annoyance at Berlin, 
when, under the lostenng care of Thiera, France paid 
ofi the enormous war indemnity by the spnng of 1873 
Thus the Germans bad violated the maxim of Frederick 
the Great, “ Never maltreat an enemy by halves " They 
had deeply wounded France by tearing from her two 
provinces that formed an integral part of her life Yet 
they had not wholly crushed her, and since 1875 they 

‘ Si*yiuirclc Bomt Stcrfl Pagtt, I COO 
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have had no chance of doing so except by an unparalleled 
effort That has been a dominant factor of the European 
situation Just as the Eastern Question brought Russia 
and Austria into sharp rivalry, so Alsace-Lorraine kept 
up an irreconcilable feud between France and Germany, 
and by degrees the two Germamc Empires ranged them 
selves together while France and Russia became close 
alhes 

This arrangenaent lay m the natural order of things 
So far back as 1856 Bismarck had discerned that truth, 
which became clear after the crisis of 1875*^ But the 
Franco-Russian alhance came about slowly owing to 
his cautious and sblful policy To this we must bneSy 
advert, for it is not too much to say that his dealings 
with the Great Powers were prompted by a resolve to 
escape, if possible, from the consequences of the anneza 
hon of Alsace Lorrame Foreseeing that France would 
seek to reconquer those provinces, he sought to keep 
her isolated 

His first effort was the Three Emperors’ League 
(Dreihjtserbund) of 1872 When that compact virtually 
lapsed in the crisis of 1875, he looked about for an 
alternative scheme The crisis m the Eastern Question 
in 1876-8 gave him his chance He supported Austnan 
claims against those of Russia, and thus in 1879 found his 
reward in the Austro-German alliance But he did not 
desire to offend Russia Both William I and he desired 
merely to teach Russia a sharp lesson, and, when she 
had learnt it, in isolation, they would welcome her back 
This pohcy of alternate cudgellmg and cajohng led to 
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‘ Busch, Omr CkanttUoT, i. 320 
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what have been termed the Reinsurance Treaties with 
Russia— a topic too complex for treatment here^ 

Far more important and interestmg is the etilful 
lead which Bismarck gave to France mto the colonial 
adventures of the eighties He sketched their first 
outhnes at the time of the Betlm Congress of 1878 His 
ingenuity at that time would have made Jlachiavelli 
hail turn as a master in this craft While opposing the 
oncoming tide of Slavomc “ barbarism,” he found means 
to turn the energies of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
towards Afnca Oppert, correspondent of the Times at 
Berlin, states that Bismarck gave the following advice 
to Beaconsfield —Do not quarrel with Russia Let her 
take Constantinople, while yon take Egypt — France will 
not prove inexorable Besides, one might give her 
Syna or Tunis* At that time, then, be cared not a jot 
for Turkey He was even desirous of starting a partition 
of the Ottoman Empire, provided that the German 
Empire thereby gained immunity from a similar proceeding 
— witness his graphic declaration, that the whole Eastern 
Question was not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier 

His foresight was justified France m 1880 began 
to cast jealous eyes upon Toms, which Italy had marked 
out for herself, and when the statesmen of Rome plied 
M de Freycmet at Paris with anxious questions, they 
could gam from him no more assuring reply than that 
“ for the present, France had no mtention of occupying 
“ Turns, but that the future was m the hands of God ” 

* S(« J W neadUm, Bumarti. pp- t4S, 413. 

* Ibtd. n. 92, Bloviti, llf ifemoiri, p. 165, Cropi, Memotrt, 
niL n. pp. 98. 
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A bttle later, when Rome became more restive, Freycinet 
gave up his predestmanan argument and said plainly, 
“"Why will you persist in thinking of Turns ^ Why 
“not turn your attention to Tnpoh^” BismarcVs 
procedure is worth notmg Great Britain is directed 
towards Egypt France towards Tunis and she, m order 
to ‘ square ’ Italy, waves her on to Tnpob The Cban 
cellor contrived the scheme but the statesmen of Pans, 
London, and hnallv of Rome concurred m it^ 

By this gigantic “ deal ” m North Afnca Bismarck 
diverted pohtical activity away from Europe to the 
Dark Continent What was more, he set by the cars 
not only French and Bntons but French and Itabans 
During twenty two years <1882-1904) we were on strained 
terms with France respecting Egypt Further, the 
. Sultan Abdul Hamid never iotgavc us lot oui intervention 
in Egypt, and the Pan Islam movement which that 
crafty potentate so sblfnlly nursed was largely the 
outcome of our presence in that land Tme, we went 
to Egypt in 1882 as the mandatories of Europe to secure 
order, but we went with the ostensible blessings and 
secret curses of the Balaam of Berlin As for the feud 
between France and Italy respecting Tunis, it survived 
to the year 1911, when Italy acquired Tnpob Until 
then, she could not feel coidiallv towards the French, 
who had played her that shabby tnck over Tunis m 1881. 

During many years the energies of France obeyed 
the centnlugal impulse which Bismarck had skilf^y 
imparted ^me of her ministers, notably if Ferry, 
suBered from colony fever France seemed for the fame 
to have forgotten Alsace-Lorraine amidst these distant 
* Cnapi. J^en*. n. pp. 97-lM. 
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quests But at the eud of the year 1885 a reaction 
set in. Tens of thousands of French youths had perished 
of malana amidst the swamps of Tonquin or the forests 
of Madagascar, and M Cl£menceau and other patriots 
ashed indignantly what had France to show for this 
waste of hfe and treaanre — Great Britain oSended, 
China hostile, and Germany cynically complacent He 
pointed his attacks by assertions, culled from the German 
Press, that the French were the inferiors of the Germans, 
and that the Republic was ranch m the debt of the 
Teutomc Empire for helping on her colonial enterpnses 
The elections of 1885 eent up a large number of royalist 
and Bonapartist deputies It was clear that the Republic 
would fall i! It persevered in plunging into tropical swamps , 
and It came very near to perishing at the time of the 
Boulanger crisis Ia hrav' sinhal, who caracolled about 
Fans on his black charger, was in reahty a poor creature^ 
He became a danger to the Republic chiefiy because 
he championed a national pobcy For this he was 
abused by the German Press, a fact which gained him 
the heart of France He rode on the crest of public 
opinion because he bade Frenchmen thmk of Alsace* 
Lorrame and prepare (or revenge The first definite 
sign of a rapprochement between France and Russia 
belongs to this year, the year when Russia first renewed 
her Reinsurance Treaty with Germany At the request 
of the Court of Petrograd the French Republic under- 
took to send thither 500,000 Lebel nfies, on the express 
stipulation that they should never be used against 
Prance* 


Sir T BtfcUr. A^lo Fnnck (1878-1906), p. 06. 

Coast Barentloir, DttMMaTtdaautvSrttye poUlii (1886-1913), p. 6 
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The thought of revenge was^Lept alive m France 
by events m the conquered provinces , and to these we 
must now turn The North Germans, for all their vigour 
and manliness, have not the arts that conciliate the 
vanquished That was seen clearly by a German liberal, 
named Rasch, who in 1876 sought to discover the real 
state of affairs in the Reichsland (Alsace Lorrame) 
He found it absolutely different from what the German 
newspapers represented Havmg had their orders, they 
descnbed the revival of old German ways, and the popular 
rejoicmgs at events such as the starting of a steamboat 
service, or the opemng of the new Umversity buildmgs 
at Strasshurg This latter event was recounted m moving 
terms But Rasch found that less than one fourth of 
the students were natives of the province, and those 
chieSy theological students who had to study there in 
order to obtain cures m that Reichsland The population 
had dwmdled, no fewer than 100,000 having emigrated 
to France Metz had sunk from 50 000 to 33,000 in* 
habitants This was not surpnsmg , lor freedom of the 
Press was s thin g of the past, and the French language 
waa proscribed In fact, the Germans were hated in the 
Reichsland' 

Bismarck had hidden the Alsatians and Lorrainers 
consider themselves an mdependent Republic In reahty 
the Reichsland resembled a satrapy of Xerxes rather 
than Athens Our diplomatist, Sir Robert Moner, 
during a visit to Strasshurg m 1872, had an mterview 
with the ex mayor, a chemist named Klem, who had 
not been hostile to the German occupation Klem went 

* B. lUKb Lht Prwttn £Zmm LoOmngen (1876), chs. n.-T 
B Hiniflin, LAUae* sou* U Jvug (1914), oh. 11 
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with a deputation to Beihu m May, 1871, to beg Bismarcl. 
to defer the imposition of military conscnption, but 
the Chancellor opposed an adamantine opposition, 
because “Prussia had ao uamense eipenence of the 
“ results produced by wearing the Prussian uniform 
“ Get the King a coat on to a man’s back and let him 
“ wear it for three years, and you have made not only 
“ a good soldier hut a good citizen of him * Yes ’ (was 
“ Klein's reply), ‘ but yon most get the coat on first, 
“ and that is what you will not succeed m doing ’ ’’ 
Bismarck, however, was mexorable , and the results 
were that vast numbers of Alsacians, who might have 
become reconciled li Germany had treated them with 
forbearance, became permanently embittered Some 
12,000 of them fied to France end jomed the French 
army rather than don the Prussian niuform 

The men of Berlin were deaf to all appeals. They 
adopted a drastic system and then forced it through 
at all costs This spint has been the curse of Berhn 
ever smce the days of Frederick 'William I but never 
has it wrought more far reaching ill than when appbed 
by the Iron Chancellor to Alsace Lorraine The improve 
ments m the legal system and in the railways of the 
Beichsland counted for nothing when accompanied by 
this premature rule of the drill sergeant* 

The Alsatians were virtually an unfree community, 
held down by the sword They retorted bv tabooing 
the Prussian officiab, and extended this ostracism even 
to the new stabon masters, ao that one of them, failing 
to find an Alsatian girl who would marry him, had to 
institute a search for a wife pi Betlm Fifty wealthy 
* Sir R. Morur, ifcnul n. rc+-e, S73-i. 
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manufacturere left Muhlha\isen for France There and 
throughout Alsace the people were German in type and 
generally spol.c German but their hearts vrete in France 
Rasch deemed it essential that Germany should know 
the truth which was this her ways were odious to 
her new subjects and she most mend those ways if 
a reconcihation was to be effected Alas * The Prussian 
ofllcial IS not open to conviction, and though A few 
changes were made at a later time eg a certain measure 
of constitutional government, yet they produced httle or 
no effect, because there was no change m the spmt of 
the administration^ The Statthalter, Pnnee Hohenlohe, 
lu February, 1337, made an almost open bribe to the 
people that they should ha\e full constitutional nghts 
if they ceased to protest against the German connection 
and entirely accepted it Then and then only would the 
Empire relas ite policy* 

If we look deeper, that is into the thoughts of Bis 
marck, what do we ffnd* In April of that year he 
confessed to Busch that be wiahed he could adopt the 
methods of Charlemagne and transplant all the Alsatians 
and Lorrainera to Posen, and all the Poles of Posen 
into ^Vlsace’ In 1912 a German author, Frymann, in 
a book termed TTejin icA der Katser inir’ stated the same 
thought equally crudely * AVe acquired iUsace-Loxraine 
“ because the land is necessary to us in a mihtnry sense 
“ The inhabitants were thrown in The constitution of 
“ \Lace-Lorraine should bo abolished and its admimstra 
“ tion be placed under a Minister with dictatorial powers ” 

* M hmj L Ahati Lonatnt (Pans, l^U), eh*, t-ttt 

* ittns p/ Pnw nphnlohe a. 561 

* Btmarti Sont Seertt Pagt* zo. 16' 
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There is the reason why Prussia has never won the 
ALatians She was not the alfna tnaier, but rather 
the harsh step-mother 

The fnction came near to prodncing war in 1SS7, 
when the German poLce on the frontier brutally mal 
treated a French agent, named Schnabele The Tsar, 
Alexander m, sent to Berlin a remonstrance andlVilhaml 
arranged matters reasonably Bot the incident proved 
that the endeavours of Bismarck to divert the thoncht 
and energy of France to Africa had signally failed. 
Accordingly Germany had to act np to his motto — 
Toujour* en vedeUc. 

This appeared in the first Proclamation to the ArmT 
issued by TTiUiam II, which sent a shiver of apprehension 
through Europe Its effect was not lessened by a later 
declaration respecting Alsace-Lorraine. There having’ 
been suggestions in peace-circles as to the neutralising 
of those provinces the late Emperor Frederick was 
mentioned as favouring such a scheme. The young 
Kaiser emphatjcally demed it, and at Frankfnrt-on- 
the-Oder when unveibng a statue to Pnnce Frederick 
Charles, he uttered these words “ We would rather 
" sacrifice our eighteen army corps and our 42 000,000 
“ inhabitants on the field of battle than surrender a 
" single stone of what mj father and Pnnce Fredenck 
“ Charles gamed* ” That was the official version o£ 
the Kaiser s words , bet if we mav credit Bismarck, 
they were far stronger and more melodramatic. For 
Bismarck cntiored him for saying If at last the whole 
“ nation lies hushed in the sJeoce o^ death* ’ It soon 

» Elkmd. Tin German Emperm'i Spetthet p. 1" 

• Siemani Some Simi Pafa, m. SOt. 
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appealed that the young Kaisei intended to pat in ioice 
a more ngoroua regime in the conquered provinces 
French writers agree that the state of affairs tinder him 
was worse than nnder 'William I, and that the increase 
of ngour has produced httle more than an increase of 
hatred towards Germany The merchant classes of 
Alsace Lorraine may ontwardly appear resigned to the 
new state of things, but at heart they detest it The 
1,550,000 natives long to be free from the Empire Only 
the 300,000 German immigrants are loyal to 
» The recrudescence of the Alsace Lorrame Question 
under William II would, perhaps, not have led to war 
if be had continued the Bismarcban policy of com 
plaisance towards Bossia But m 1890 he resolved on 
drawing closet the bonds with Vienna and loosening 
those with Petrograd His reasons for this important 
step were probably as follows He knew, from a secret 
report of a German pohtical agent, that the Bnssians 
were deficient both m regard to arms and the railway 
facilities needful for mobilisation of their huge array 
The chances, therefore, were that Russia would in no 
case be able to attack Germany before the year 1895®, 
and by that time the Kiel Canal would be open, and 
thereby double the efficiency of the German fleet For 
these reasons William II recked little of Russia He 
chose to adhere closely to Austria, gave up all thoughts 
of a Russian connection, and dismissed Bismarck. This 
13 one explanation of the breach between them The 

1 Hinielin, E. LAUaet ton* U Jovg (1914) ch. 12 J CUretie, 
Q^taraiUe Atn aprit (1911), A Bansyi, En fiAnanl (1911), Eetham 
Edvardj, Under the German Ban (1914) 

* U. H«rd«i, llonartht and Afca, p. 143 
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other ezplaaatioos are that the Kaiser insisted on the 
prosecution of colonial and naval designs, to which 
Bismarck demurred, or that he then dishked the Chan- 
cellor’s anti Socialist tendencies Perhaps all these causes 
were operative In any case, Germany and Russu drifted 
apart in 1890, and, on the accession of the present Tsar 
m 1894, there was an end of the personal motives which had 
for so long kept Russia aloof from the French Republic 
The Franco Russian alhance soon came about, and it was 
patent to all the world m June, 1895, when the French 
and Russian fleets steamed together into Kiel harbour 
to grace the opening of the Bjel Canal It was their 
way of empbasimg the significance of that pacific mtder- 
tabng Thus, the completion of Kaiser William’s first 
naval programme coincides with the baidemsg of the 
national resistance to his designs both on the east and^ 
west o! the German Empire It is so exaggeration to 
say that the cautious pobcy of Bismarck would somehow 
have prevented a Franco Russian alhance The Kaiser’s 
restless and ambitious plans, set forth in flamboyant 
speeches, helped on that alliance The isolation of 
Germany, which her publicists ascnbe to French, Russian, 
or British jealousy, was in all probability due mainly 
to the reckless policy of William himself Napoleon I 
always declared the alhances against him to be the 
outcome of British gold It is ever the same story 
The would be conquerors of the world will not understand, 
until too late, that the world must insure itself against 
them by alliances 

There was another altematt%e, that the Kaiser should 
win the affections of the Alsatians and Lorrainers He 
has tried to do so by methods aucccssful m North Germany. 
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He has dazzled them by parades He has re-bmit in 
Lorraine a castle which recalL the splendours of old 
Germany But he has not won the hearts of that people. 
Stn\ e as he might, sometimes by menace, sometimes by 
cajolery, he could not escape from the consequence of the 
blnnder of 1871 The vonng generation of AUatians proved 
to be more Gallophile than that which hved through the 
war of 1870 Consequentlv, German policy was held as 
m a vice The more the Eaiser fumed and threatened, 
the closer became the umon between France and Kussia 
^^e harder he pressed apon the conquered provinces, 
the more they turned towards Pans. There were but 
two ways of escape from the deadlock, concihatton or 
war There was much to be said lot the fonnet alterna 
tive, as will DOW appear 

It IS a mistake to suppose that all Frenchmen and 
Alsatians longed for a war of revenge Many of them 
reahsed the impossibihty of such a scheme, and they 
also saw that, even if it succeeded, the holding of those 
provinces against a ho'-tJe Germany would impose 
crushing burdens upon France and perpetual unrest 
upon Europe* iloreover, the teachmirs both of ethnology 
and history warned them asminst anv such enterprise 
The term A]»atia, once apphed to a no-man’s land in 
London, reminds us that Ahatia was in olden times a 
debateable land between Gaul and Teuton In point 
of fact, the Alsatians are almost entirely German bvrace, 
and the ties of commerce connected her with the Teutons 
rather than the Gauls, for Tiveis connect peoples while 
mountains divide them. Consequently many influences 

• S« “Xa iSihwlKW” par «■ Ahaeiem-torratn (G«ieTa, l&s7). 
Sir T Barclay, pp. 312-4. 
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told against a complete absoiption of Alsace into France^ 
Therefore they pleaded for the neutralisation ol the 
annexed provinces Ai^uments m favour ol that solution 
were well set forth at the International Peace Congress held 
at Geneva in 1884 Several Frenchmen protested against 
that solution on the ground that the provinces wanted 
union with France Others, however, notably M Demo- 
liTia , advocated the middle course He pomted out 
that during 1000 years those distncts had formed a 
debatable land between the French and German peoples, 
neither of which coold hold them permanently Ther*a 
fore, was it not better to pronounce the struggle a draw* 
A recent book by Herr Maas of Leipzig, Die Tereinifften 
Staalen furopas, had urged the neutralisation of the 
provinces, all the fortresses bemg dismantled, “ for the 
“strength of a nation consists in the ascendancy of 
“ light, science and law ” Ardently endotaing these 
proposab, Hemolins appealed to the Germans to give 
np their mihtansm, alike cramping to themselves and 
menacmg to their neighbours Frenchmen, on their 
side, mc^t abandon all thought of a war of te\ecge, 
and be satisfied to see Alsace Lorrame independent and 
neutral This solution, however, by no means satisfied 
an Alsatian delegate, Waag of Colmar, who spoke 
passionately for union with France as the cherished 
desire of all Alsatians Their civilization was Roman, 
not Germanic* The final vote of the Conference showed 
a perplexing balance between the cosmopohtan and the 
national solutions Twelve of the delegates voted for 
nentrahsmg Alsace Lorraine, six opposed it, six abstained 

1 Se«^ U Leroy, ch. i. 

* So £■ Hitmlin, p, las. 
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from Totmg, and one resigned Nothing conld better 
indicate the diffi culty of the question The only topic 
on which there was an approach to tmammity was m 
regard to the prehminaiy step, that Alsace Lorrame 
must be allowed to express freely by a mass TOte their 
desires for theu future 

Anj* such proposal was vetoed by the German Govern- 
ment, and the outlook, as we have seen, became more 
gloomy under TTOham II Then the spirit of Treitschke 
began to prevail m Germany In 1871 the professor 
had raged at the lement terms accorded to France , and 
the burden of his professorial message was that Germany, 
now strong m herself, must expand by force of arms: 
“ War IS the mightiest and most eSaent moulder of 
“ nations Only m war does a nation become a nation, 
" and the expansion of existing States proceeds in most 
"cases by way of conquest” As for the notion of 
seeking the consent of the annexed people, he ndicnles 
It " States do not arise out of the people's sovereignty, 
" but they are created against the will of the people^ ” 
Doubtless, he deduced this principle from the war of 
1866, which created the North German Confederation 
despite the opposition of the Prussian Parhament But, 
with the feifemdum inyenium Prussomm, he expanded 
that single instance into a omrersa] truth llonstrous * 
you will say True , but the youth of Germany heheve 
it Hence the soul of Germany became hardened against 
the appeals of pity that came from the Reichsland. 
And when the Pan German idea came to reinforce pro 
fessonal fallacies, all hope of a compromise respecting 
Alsace-Lorrame vanished. 


> Treitschke, i>ie Pcititi, Bk. i. {4. 
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Yet, if the Pan Oermans had been logical, they would 
hare allowed some discussion on the subject of Metz 
That city was thoroughly French, as were all the Tillages 
aronnd, so too was ThionviUe For this reason, Bismarck, 
as we have seen, secretly disapproved the annexation 
of Metz and its environs Further, on historical grounds 
Germany had no nght to Metz, for though that city 
had been connected with the Holy Roman Empire, yet 
the hnk was very slight' Besides, language was an 
insuperable barrier There is, I bebeve, no example in 
history of a French speaking people giving up their 
mother tongue and taking to German, though instances 
to the contrary might be cited Consequently, the 
Geimanismg of Metz was hopeless On the occasion of 
State visits numbers of people could be drafted in to 
cheer the Emperor*, but the cheers of these hired 
claipieurs were openly ndicnled 

Accordingly, some Germans came to see the desirability 
of exchanging Metz for some French colony, an exchange 
which might have eased the tension The colomal 
party m Germany would have scored a success, and 
France would no longer have fumed at seeing French- 
speaking people at her very doors dragooned by Germans 
Further, she would have been free from that military 
menace, the great bastion of Metz thrust forth into 
the levels of Ixirtame In every respect the crux of the 
Franco German problem is at Metz The Kaiser, how- 
ever, and the leaders of German opinion scouted all 
thought of an exchange which would restore that city 

I DomC&lmet,17ut teelintutt-jue d cinZe d4 Zo Lorratne, n. p. 1296, 
JI ilinnger Foret aa Drotl, pp 05-83 
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to France This appears even m a little book, England, 
and Germany, published in 1912 It consists of a number 
of articles urging fnendber relations between the two 
coimtnes Sir Thomas Barclay wdiose labours helped on 
the Anglo French Entente pointed out that that measure 
was not hostile to Germany but that our friendship 
to France caused us to take a bvely interest m the Alsace 
Lorrame Question which held Germany and France 
apart and he suggested that the statesmen of Berhn 
should approach those of Pans with a view to findmg 
some modus tniendi The response from the German 
contnbutors was disappointing Baron von Pechmann, 
a Munich banker, reprobated any discussion of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt of 1871, which assigned Alsace- 
Lorraine to the Fatherland Ignoring the fact that 
Metz stood in a very diSerent relation from Strassburg 
to the German Empire, he asserted that the possession 
of the whole of the annexed districts was an absolute 
necessity to Germany “ Anyone who questions that right 
“ IS gudty of a wrong to Germany, a wrong that hurts 
“ U3 in a very sensitive spot, one which not only calls 
“ in question our nghts but the most sacred memories 
“ m our history and everywhere m the world the mahen 
“ able and inviolable quality of our national honour " 
These are the words, not of a Prussian bureaucrat, but 
of a South German banker, and they are uttered m 
rejection of a friendly suggestion, that Germany should 
approach France with a view to some compromise 
respectmg Alsace Lorraine If that is the spirit of all 
Germans, war with France, was, I admit, mevitable 
I do not believe, however, that all Germans would have 
excluded from discussion the French part of Lothimt^en 
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Many of them desiied a compromise Bat so long as 
Tieitschke swayed the connctions, and the Kaiser 
excited the emotions, ol the German nation, a friendly 
settlement, even as regards Metz, was out of the question 

For the spmt m which a nation approaches a political 
problem is more important even than the problem itself 
Who would have said early m 1904 that the many causes 
of dispute between Great Britain and France would be 
aimcably settled m that year* Dunng two centunes 
and more the two peoples had been quarrelling about 
tbe hsh oil Newfoundland For a couple of decades 
they had been snarling abont Egypt, Madagascar, the 
Niger, and Siam And then, thanks to tbe tact of King 
Edward VII and Lord Lansdowne they speedily discovered 
that cod fish and fellaheen, Malagasy, Haussas, and 
Siamese, were not worth a war But that discovery 
came about because os both sides of the Channel there 
existed^a latent longing for peace, which with fostering 
care, could become vocal and speedily drown or resolve 
the earlier discords 

But how did Germany regard the Anglo French 
entente? As a lesson m tbe methods by which disputes 
may be solved peaceably? She might have viewed it 
m that light and there are good grounds for believing 
that we should have gone far to meet her Lord Rosebery 
in his speech of October 25, 1905 stated emphatically 
that our understanding with France ought not to be 
regarded as a threat to Germany but on the contrary, 
that we desired friendlier relations with her Still 
more important is Lord Lansdowne s letter of May 8, 
1904, to Sir Thomas Barclay He expressed his desire 
“ to see all matters which might give nse to controversy 
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between ourselves and other conntnes happily settled^ ” 
If that was the apint animating our Foreign Minister, 
we may be sure that he endeavoured to include Germany 
within the scope of the recent cordial vmdeistanding 
with France Further, it is contrary to all that is known 
of the convictions of his successor. Sir Edward Grey, 
to suppose that he too would not have welcomed such 
an arrangement 

But was Germany disposed to meet ns half wayt 
The Pan German writer, Conot Reventlow, aupphes the 
answer Discussmg the proposals that passed between 
London and Bethn on that question he declares that 
they were not feasible, for a British alliance would m 
the future have tied Germany’s hands The ally would 
inevitably ask Germany to consent to a proportional 
diminnUon of the British and German naval programmes 
as a sign of trust and goodwill Germany, however, 
could not lessen her naval preparations She must keep 
a free hand to build warships as she saw ht, otherwise 
she would be in a worse position relatively to Great 
Britain Equally must she be free to pursue her World 
Pohey* These admissions are lUunimating They show 
the reason why the proposal of an Anglo German Japanese 
entente in 1901 came to nought, also the causes of the 
failure of King Edward and his statesmen to mclude 
Germany in the entente cordiale with France The 
latter failure is easily mtelhgible, despite the eSorts of 
Frenchmen (e p il doles Lemaitre) It is summed up 
in the words, Alsace Lotraue’ 

‘ Sir T E4r:Iay, p. 312 » Rerentlow, pp 178-9 
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Even so, fli'» st&tesmai of Berlin shonld not tare 
interpreted that entente &s a threat to them, bnt rather as 
a sign of aSabihtT to France Bat they could not, or would 
not, see They interpreted every act of Great Bntam 
m the most onfavonraMe sem*** An English princes 
could not marry a Continental pnncc without cne 
being raised all over the Fatherland that wc were hemming 
it m by alliance, though, sorely, we were not to blame 
if neither the supply was so bounteous nor the demand 
so keen m regard to German pnncesse Thee acnd 
complamts were signs of a mental disease which it is 
difficult to diagnose apart from the teachings of Treitschke 
and Bemhardi. Its most prominent symptom was an 
unreasoning Cbanviniim, which, after the military 
collapse of Hossia m ^fanchnna, took the form of intoler 
able arrogance both towards France m ^foroccan afi&iru 
and towards Rassia in those of the Balkan Pemnsnla 


‘ t.j-, RercotlTv jntnm. 
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TIIF EASTERN QUESTION 

Whtn Balkan Stalls Jam a eompact body oppofiny firm 
runlanet lo tttry altempl upon thiir all toieicnismtt unll 

e«u<, arid Ike East util no lanqrr be a neruiee to the peace 0 / Europe. 
Signof Tnrowi, Speech In tbo Chumbcr ot Pome, Pee 3 1008 

Tnr Serbs of Bosnia Herzegovina have twice act 
Europe jq a Maze— m 1876 when tbcir revolt against 
Torltisb misnile reopened tbe Eastern Question, and 
again m June, lOH, wKcn two of thcit fanatics murdered 
the Austrian Archduke, Francis Fcrdioani] These two 
events remind cs of the diverse issues that confronted 
the Chnstian peoples of the Balkans m the past genera' 
tion and m our own daj In 1676 tbe Turk was the one 
and only enemv In 1914 the enemy is Austria Thus, 
there has come about an almost bewildering change over 
the problem known as the Eastern Question But, 
before we seek to gauge tbe importance of that change and 
of Its present issues, let us try to understand the essentials 
of that Question 

It 13 a profoundly national problem, the most complex 
which has distracted the world since the break np of the 
Roman Empire The feuds of hostile races and creeds 
in the Balkan Pcmnaula have been Lecner than in any 
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other part of Europe, aadUusis due, firstly, togeographi 
cal causes Femusulaa are like pockets hangmg from the 
mamland They hold up the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity Wales Bnttany, the Ibenan Peninsula, Italy, 
all are examples of the working of this ethnic law But 
the Balkan Peninsula, gaping widely towards the North, 
has collected fat more peoples than any other pemnsula 
except India It has gathered m the races wandermg 
from East to West, who were deflected southwards by the 
great hamer of the Carpathians It also held up the 
reflux from the North West and wedged it against the far 
greater drift from the North East 

But the Balkan Pemasula is not only a great wallet. 
It IS abo (if I may violently change the metaphor) a bndge, 
the easiest way bom Asia into Europe As such it brought 
the Turks into Europe Nearly a centurv before their 
capture of Coustantinople (1453) they barned the Balkan 
lands In 1389 they utterly crushed the Serbs m the 
Battle of Eossovo, which that brave little people yearly 
laments Their gnef is natoral, for that disaster ended 
their days of splendour It is Eossovo, not the capture 
of Constantinople, which marks the beginning of the 
Eastern Question Thereafter the Turks overcame the 
Bnlgars, a warlike race of Tartar origin who became 
Slavised and Chnstianised after their settlement in the 
Balkan Peninsula The crescent also prevailed over the 
Greeks and Roumaus . t,Thns there began that long 
agony, the subjection of^bta^e and avihzed Christian 
peoples to a Tartar horde which ooold neither under- 
stand, assimilate, not even govern them During ages 
the Osmanli Turks, the bravest but most ignorant and 
fanatical of the Moslem peoples, studied practically 
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notliisjr but tb? Koran a bewfldennj jumble of p-ecepts 
calculated to muddie tbe clearest of brains bispolecn 
pwitlv admired tbe Kotan fcecauvO \t made men good 
finbter* les but i! its vo*anes were wolres n 
vrar tbev ite’v 'beep in tune of peace e'peciall'c before 
tbe be id =bearer the t-ultac lahant m £nht but 
belple^ m tbe art of government tber lowlr yielded 
ground before tbeir Cbns*ian snbjec*' until in our ovrn. 
dar tbe 8*ri£e in tbe Balkan? became balanced It was 
rc'eried for the little peoples of tbe Balisna in tbe 
epopee of 1912 (sureir wortbv of a 'econd TctaiioT«kT) 
to defy witb ?ucce^ tbe we<*em Mos'ems wbo in tbe 
middle ases bad beaten back the forces of th* whole of 
Cbns*eadom- 

In those long '*ruc:^les fo“ bbennon. rangxff ove* 
nearly 2o0 rear* two external States have plared a helpful 
part Russia and kcs‘ra But here we mcs*- (k:*iagtt-sb 
between the nio''iTe> that prompted icterrerLtioa bv those 
Poisiets The Russian people has alwavs taken keen 
inter?'* in the s**c'^les of Se-b and Bulgar acaias* tb«* 
SabLme Porte Kinship in race and coamunitr of rebg'on 
(tba* of tbe Greea. Church) impelled them to intervene 
The generous feeUn'ro that led mankind to cnderoake 
tbe Crusade* have nerved tbe Muscovite^ in tbej: wars 
acains* tbe Turks True ambi ion has often prompted 
tbe pobcv 0 ^ their Govemmes* from tbe times of Peter 
tbe Great and Ca*be*ine II cnwanls but tbe tank and 
£le ba\e been actu3*ed bv a coble impulse tbe denre to 
free tbe oppro'sed and to plan* tbe ci\«s once mote on 
tbe dome of St Sophia a* CtiL:*artinopIe Th_s ts tbe 
feebnir which nerved tbe roliLe"* of Suvoro^ and Ihetitscb 
to their deeds of heroism. It is tbe 'ame feeLnr latu“Iw, 
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wiuch inspires them now to overthrow the last but 
deadliest enemy of the Balkan Slavs, Austns 

Dunng more than a century the House of Hapsburg 
has had no similar motive foe intervention m Balkan 
affairs But, as the Ottoman power decayed, the States 
men of Vienna discerned in the south east the hne of 
least resistance for their imperial projects Italian 
patriots, notably Count Balbo, urged the Hapsburgs to 
turn towards the Balkans the energies which were vamly 
employed beyond the Alps to hold down Italians^ His 
prophecy in 1843 was fulBlIed to 1866, when Austria was 
expelled both from Italy and from the Germanic confedei 
ation After the formation of the German Empire under 
the headship of Prussia, the polyglot Hapsburg dominions 
could expand only towards the Balkans Hence the 
pnncipre of growth which pashes the Germans towards 
the North Sea and into new lands, also urges Austria 
towards the Mgean We must recognise that in both 
cases an impulse natural to a vigorous people is driving 
on these movements In the interests of the little 
peoples who are threatened on the lower Rhine and 
3Ieuse, as well as on the lower Danube, we must oppose 
such forcible expansion, but it has in it something of 
the elemental, which, in the wiser future that la surely 
ahead, will demand satisfaction by methods less brutal 
than war 

In this bnef study of the Elastcm Question we must 
limit ourselves mainly to the ever increasing rivalry 
between Austria and the Balkan Slavs and their champion, 
Russia In the years 1875-7 that rivalry was restrained 
by the counsels of prndi,’nce which then prevailed in 
* C. Balbo, Lt Bptnratg Ilalta (Tann, ISIS] 
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presence of the rising power of democracy The three 
Empires, still loosely connected by the Three Emperors’ 
League, sought to localize the Herzegovinian Rising and 
to induce Turkey to grant the needed reforms We now 
see that pacific coercion of the Sublime Porte was the 
sole method for ending the troubles m the North West of 
its Empire and it is generally agreed that the support 
oSered by the Bntish Government to the Turks was a 
pohtical blunder of tbe first magmtude At once they 
stiffened their necks , and tbe new Sultan Abdul Hamid II, 
prepared to defy Russia if she took up the cause of tbe 
pow despairing Christians of the Balkans 

Mark what ensued Britain’s policy having broken 
up the Concert of the Powers which bad sought to end 
the crisis peaceably, the former nvals, Russia and Austria, 
came to a secret agreemeut Regarding war between 
Russia and Turkey as inevitable, they agreed to the 
following compromise Austria would temain neutral, 
provided that Russia respected the integrity of Roumania, 
and did not annex land south of tbe Danube It was 
also understood that she should confine her mihtary 
operations to the eastern half of the Peninsula, Austna, 
however, exacted a high pnce for her neutrality, viz the 
occupation of Bosnia at the end of the war But this 
by no means satisfied the statesmen of tlenna The 
severe defeats sustained by Russia before Plevna whetted 
their appetite for Balkan lands, and in the spnng of 
1878, before the Beilm Congress which was to settle the 
Eastern Question, they demanded that Austna should 
occup) the whole of Albania and Macedonia, including 
Salonica Bosnia was also to become a pnncipality 
dependent on the Hapsbu^, and Austna was to acquire 
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the nght to make epecial treaties with Serbia and Monte 
negro, on terms which would have made them virtually 
dependent on her* 

She did not gam these concessions But she procured 
the insertion in the Treaty of Berlin of Articles 25 and 29, 
which empowered her proTisionally to occupy theSanjak 
of Novi Bazar and also to extend her influence beoynd 
hhtrovitza its southernmost limit This was eqmvalent 
to handing her the key to Macedoma and bidding her 
advance to Salonica when she saw fit, and on several 
occasions she seemed about to begin the march to Salonica, 
to which the chauvinists of Vienna constantly impeUed 
her* 

The Balkan peoples lived m perpetual dread of such 
an event Mr Minchtn found during his sojourn m 
Bosnia and Serbia that the Monteoegnns dreaded Austna 
far more than their ancient foes, the Turks So did the 
Greeks The Turk was m his dotage, but his place 
would at once be taken by the active and intriguing 
Austnan, and then farewell to aU hopes of a Greek 
Salomca* Most of all, the Serbs dreaded Hapsburg 
aggression True, Austna coquetted with King Milan, 
but only on condition that he worked m her interests 
In 1885 she also saved the Serbs from the advance of 
the victonous Bulgars, but she could do no less, for she 
had incited them to attack the Bulgars , and when her 
proti^h were badly beaten she of course intervened , but 
thereafter she was desenbed as the shadow hanging over 

* D^bidotir, But dxpUmaliquc de t Evropt, n SIS 

^ • Tittoni, Foreign and CtlmtaJ Policy (Eng edit.) pp 139- 

* J SlmcUa, Ormeth of Frtedon •« On Balian Pentinuh, pp IB, 
32. 221 , CwuTetti, Z/eZZoJ and lie Balkan Ware, p. 226 
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the whole of Serbia Indeed it would seem that nothing 
but the dread of mcreasmg the Slav population of the 
Dnal Monarchv prevented its statesmen from annexing 
Serbia outright^ There were credible reports that both 
Kmc Milan and' afterwards Kins ^exander were about 
to place ‘'erbia under va^alage to 4u5tns 

The Albanians were eriaallr apprehensive Both 
Austna and Italy coveted their land especiallr its coast 
line which commands the entrance to the Adriatic 
Those nominal Alhes coold searcelv forbear laving violent 
bands on that important coast a question which m the 
winter of 1912-3 nearly bioncht abont a European War 
We must tow trace the prowinc rivalry between \nstna 
and Russia m BalUo affairs Early in the present 
eeaturr Austna began to gam ground far more qmcUy 
than Russia in Balkan Questions This may be explained 
by her advantages of position her sbll in the management 
of half eivilited races and the firm baebng of Germany 
The support of Berlin is mtellipWe m the light of events 
desenhed in Lecture IT So as soon the Barnlad Railway 
scheme took defimte form in the vear 1902 Germany 
had every reason for de«inng Austna to control the 
Balkan lands and therefore the throngh rallwav lines 
from Central Europe to Constantinople These schemes 
bnked as thev were with the Bagdad and Hedjar Railways 
were so vast that the Saltan oncht to have perceived 
their menacing character But Geimanv convinced him 
of her goodwill — England had stolen Egypt and Cvprus, 
France had annexed Turns Italy coveted Tnpoh , 
Rn«!sia threatened Armenia The Vnstnans might be 
dangerous in ilacedonia hut Gertaanv would see that 
they did the Turk no harm and by her railways she 
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sought to do Turkey sothmg but good The Germans, 
m fact, were the only sincere fneods that Turkey had m 
the world' Moreover, the Eaiser encouraged the Sultan 
to persevere in the Pan Islam movement In fact, Pan 
Germanism and Pan Islamism acting together would 
stalemate Pan Slavism The crafty Sultan w as completely 
cajoled and dunng many years Berlin virtually swayed 
the counsels of the Sublime Porte giving it carte blanche 
in regard to the Chnstians of Mneedoma and Armenia 
The more the British Government and Press protested 
agamst his policy of terrorism and massacre, the more he 
leant on the Kaiser , and a large share of the responsi 
hility for those horrors must fall to the impenal moralist 
and preacher of Potsdam For the time his pro*Tuilash 
policy succeeded The influence of Berlin superseded 
that of Great Britain and France, and it promised to 
support Turkey even against the dreaded Muscovite 
Thus, the Teutonic programme was as follows Ger* 
many would partly support, partly control Turkey 
(meanwhile exploiting Asia Minor) while Austria was to 
become supreme in Serbia, Bulgaria, and Anally in 
Macedoma That accompbsbed, the Germanic Empires 
might hope for the Empire of the Onent 

How came Russia to permit these schemes? We 
must here remember that Russia in 1900 successfully 
opposed the northern route of the Bagdad Railway, 
and, having diverted the line far from her Caucasian 
borders, she now viewed the scheme ivith less reluctance, 
especially as it promised to hnk u^ her Persian hnes 
with the Bagdad system Russia, moreover, at that time 
was chiefly intent on her Trans Siberian railway schemes 
I Rereotlov, p. 313 
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and the conatrnction of great naval and commercial 
baaea on the Paafic at Port Arthur and Dalny The 
Far Eaat diverted her from the Near East The statesmen 
of Petrograd and of Tokio are aaid to be convinced that 
Germany Inred Rnseia on to the dangerous schemes in 
Korea which embroiled her with Japan, an explanation 
which seems reasonable m view of the reconciliation 
between the two Powers which came about speedily after 
the end of the war 

Certain it is that, some ten to fifteen years ago, P.nsBia 
took far less interest in Balkan affairs than formerly In 
1D03, when on the brink o! the Japanese War, she came 
to terms with Austria in what was known as the Mlirzatcg 
programme of reforms Ostensibly it aimed at the im 
provement of the lot of the oppress^ peoples of Slacedonia 
under the joint snpemston of Aostna and Russia That 
the two nvats shoald join hands in promoting philaa* 
thropic schemes cansed cynics to sneer, and nnforta- 
nately the cynica were nght The echeme was supposed 
virtually to supplant the obligations laid upon aU the 
Great Powers by the Treaty of Berlin England, enfeebled 
by the Boer War, was glad to band over her responsibihtiea 
as regards the Christians of Turkey France and Italy 
took mnch the same new, while Germany was hand and 
glove with the Sultan, the awom foe of all reforms When 
Russia was defeated in the Far East, Anstna nrtually 
let the Murzsteg programme lapse* Bat in the meantime 
she had secured the first place in Balkan affairs 

Signs of her actinty have been portrayed in the 
sprightly pages of Miss Edith Durham She describes 
the splendour of the Aostnan consulates then being built 
* F^c&tknr, p. 3115. 
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in Albania and Macedonia She ears, “The consul lives 
“in a palace, and has a whole staff of Lvelj youths, 
“whose principal business in life appears to be fating 
“holidays for shooting expeditions, and who'se knowledge 
“ of the land is minute and exhaustive They will even 
“ take you out for a wait and tdl you the improvements 
“ which their Government means to introduce in a few 
“ } ears’ time ’’ She once asked one of them whether 
a new consulate was not large enough for a Governor’s 
palace He at once replied “Then it will be very useful 
“ to us in a few veais’ time* ” 

The first great coup came in 190S Austria then 
annexed Bosnia Hetsegovina ontnght The Powers pro- 
tested Tigotously all the more so because the Young 
Turks had ^ust gained power at Constantmople amidst 
the plaudits of an astonished world But w^le snsioQS 
of a political millenmum seemed to be tabng shape on 
the Bosphorus there fell this heavy blow from Austna. 
■Was It her wav of di«crediting the new system, detested 
br Germany, acclaimed by Great Bntain* Or was it 
merely a coincidence that the annexation came at the 
time of the Diamond Jubilee of Franas Joseph, providing 
him with a present of impenal splendour? Or, again, 
was It that Russia was still weak and could not resent 
Austria's expansion in the Balkans* 

It 13 certain that the Austrian statesman who carried 
through this stroke, had adopted a very different pohey 
from that usually assoaated with Menna Dunng many 
years Viennese policy bad been conservative and cautious, 
so that Austna had been called the House of Lords of 
Europe Up to the automn of lOOG she was so passive 

> C. Darhkm, BnrJeit ifti* flaUtmt, eh. X 
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in foreign affairs that Eatser William took occasion to 
deacnhc her Foreign Minister, Connt Ooluchowski as “a 
‘ brilliant second” danng the Algeciras Conference of the 
spring of that year Damned with faint praise, that 
Minister retired from office Ills sncceesor, Baron von 
Aehrenthal soon proved to be a man after Kaiser William’s 
own heart He was enterprising and thoroughly German 
Above all he believed that the beat means of stopping 
the eternal feuds in the Parliaments of the Dual Mon- 
archy was to embark on a spirited foreign policy* 
it thy eoon« to bnsy giddy miada 
With loTtlgn <\<u.mU thuc oetion henes boms oat. 

May vaata the memory of the former deja 

Those words, which Shakespeare puts lo the mouth of 
Henry IV, as parting advice to his son may stand as the 
motto of Austna’s policy since lOOC Aehrenthal was 
only too ready to obey the impulses emanating from 
Berlin He checked the pro Slav tendencies in the 
Dual Monarchy and prepared to subject the Slavs on 
its southern borders Russia, weakened by her disasters 
in Manchuria, was not likely to oppose him As for 
Great Bntain he openly fleuted her, and he declined to 
take 03 senously even after the conclusion of our entente 
with Russia in 1007 In fact m the autumn of that year 
he pushed on a railway scheme into Macedonia by way of 
Novi Bazar, and in order to procure the consent of the 
Porte he offered that Austria should renounce her partici 
pation in the MUrzsteg scheme of Macedonian reforms 
His bargain with Turkey may be thus described “Yon 
“ Turks may do what you like jn Macedonia if you will let 
” ns bmid our railway ” At home Aehrenthal defended his 

• W St«»l Tke Uayiibury VaeanKj pp. 221-230 
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scheme on the ground that it would be an important hut 
between Europe, Egypt and India* The mention of 
Egypt and India was, of conise, meant as a threat to us. 

These were the events preceding the annexation, and 
they erplam the indignation which that event occasioned 
at Petrograd Pans, and London Austria, backed up 
bv Germany, was clearly working to precipitate the nun 
of the Tnrka by abandoning the reform programme 
which alone could save Uacedoma from anarchy, but 
she was also pushing on a railwav that would enable her 
to profit to the full by that anarchy Bo soon as Turkey 
went to pieces, the white coats of Austria could be at the 
gates of Salomes That was the way in which Vienna 
then regarded the Eastern Question, and it must be 
remembered that Germany, for aU her bolstenngup of 
the old Sultan’s tyranny, was ready with nilwsy schemes 
in Asia hlinor eo as to profit by the breakdown in 
Turkey which cleat sighted observers confidently pre- 
dicted She was prepared for either alternative the 
continuance of Turkish granny or the fall of the Sultan 

Why, then did she not push on her schemes when the 
Sultan’s autbonty collapsed at the bme of the Young 
Turks’ tnnmph at Constantinople* Doubtless, because 
that event overthrew German influence at the Sublime 
Porte. It has even been asserted by German writers 
that the Young *rurks dealt tbeir stroke because just 
previously King Edward VII and the Tsar had met at 
Reval on the Gulf of Finland Pott hoc ergo proper hoc 
Evidently (so argue these logioans) those potentates met 
for something The Young Turk Revolution was some- 

* W Etecd, Tht BapAvj XotuuOif p 535, Sir C. Eiot, Tvrief 
«« ad fin, (aew edit. IMS), Bemillo*, p. 316. 
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tting Therefore the royal meeting met for the Yoxmg 
Turk Revolntion In the eyes of these writers Kmg 
Edward was the lilephistopheles of the age, ever plottmg 
the ("olation of Germany — Hia anmmcr visits to Carlsbad 
or Ischl where he often met Kaiser Franz Joseph, were 
intended to withdraw him from the German alliance, 
or tempt him to persuade Kaiser Wilhelm not to braid 
ships so fast And now at P.eval King Edward and the 
Tsar latmched the Young Tnrks against Abdnl Hamid^ 
— It seems to ns incredibly anpetficial Bat very many 
Germans judging other sovereigns by the phenomenal 
activity of their own could not believe that anything 
great could happen unless some monarch or statesman 
contnved it 

Alas ' The prospects of the teformera at Conatantmople 
were speedily blighted by their foQiea and factions , and 
m April, 1000, there came to power a party favonrable 
to Germany,— a result due largely to the still of the 
German ambassador, Baron MarscbaD von Bieberstein. 
Since then she has resumed her former sway at Con- 
stantinople* 

Jleanwhtle the two Gennamc Empires had also won 
a diplomatic triumph They made good their contention 
that Austna should annex Bosnia The Triple Entente 
opposed them m vam Russia was atiB weak, France 
knew that she would get no help from Petrograd, and 
took little interest in Balkan aSaiia Great Britain took 
more interest, hut, alone, she was helple^is against the 

• R«7entlow, p. 322 the Kmf end Tiar probably cot discuss 
pcLtics (see W Steed p. 237J. 

• Sir W Bsmaay, Tit Bteolatitm »« ComSoTiitnople and Tariey 
(IVyj), pp. IS-IT 
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Tnple Affiance For at that time Italj held by her 
Allies Trie, she did so somewhat doubtfully , and her 
Government was sharply cnticized in the Chambers at 
Rome for its pro Austrian poh(^ But, by coming to an 
understanding with Russia on Balkan afiaits, the Cabinet 
of Rome scored one success At the Congress of the 
Great Powers which deliberated on the Bosnian Question, 
Austria had to consent to withdraw from the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar She did so very reluctantly, and mainly, it 
13 said, owing to the insisteDce of Italy and Russia^ 

But mark the result of this withdrawal It left only 
one line of advance southwards to a Power which was 
resolved to extend not only its tailwsys but its political 
power in the Balkans This line was through Serbia, 
which provided both the shortest and the easiest route 
to Salomes Indeed, a railway already ran right through 
to the coveted port Therefore the Austnan military 
men and engineers consoled themselves with the thought 
that thenceforth the route through Serbia must be the 
object of Austria’s eSorts 

Serbia was exasperated by these events* The annexe 
tion of Bosnia, and the handing back of the Sanjak to 
the Porte shut her out from all hopes of reaching the 
sea, which she had so long cherished Through the 600 
dark years which have rolled over her since the downfall 
of her glorious kingdom, she had dreamed of once more 
teaching the Adnatic Now that dream was dispelled. 
On all sides she felt herself threatened, for that most 

‘ Tittoni, p, H2 For tbe Anstro Tutkuh bargam of Febraaiy, 
1909, which ended the annezation cnau (tee tV Steed, p. 2SS) 
Billow Imperial Oemany, pp CO-SI 

• Berentlow, p. 328. 
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crafty of Enropean rtJeis, ftince Ferdinand of Bnlgana, 
had recently taken a threatemng step Just before 
Austria’s annexation of Bosnia he had visited Vienna , 
and on his return proclaimed himself Tsar of the Bnl- 
ganans, a claim which implied sway over the million or 
more of Bnlsrais in Central and \?^est Macedonia This 
again seemed to bhght Serbia s hopes of expanding 
southwards J»av' She was threatened at her very 
heart by a war of tariffs with Anstna Her chief prodact 
was piga, and now the Dual Monarchy refused to take 
them The Turks refuae all pigs Therefore the sole 
exit for Serb pigs was Bolgana, but as the Bnlgars had 
enough of their own, the futnre lor the Serb animals 
became gloomy in the extreme For a time Eing Peter 
and some of !us counsellors are said to have thought of 
entering into some form of dependence on Anstna at 
which that Empire had been aiming 

But, fortunately for the cause of the htUe States, 
they decided to fight, not each other, but rather the 
common enemy, either Turkey or Austria One of their 
delegates to London m 1912, when questioned as to the 
date of their preparations for war, said that they were 
begun immediately after Austns’s annexation of ^snia, 
for aD those peoples then felt their doom approaching* 

The assertion may be commended to the German 
writers who have seen m the Balkan League merely the 
oatcome of Russian intDgues AD who are acquamted 
with Balkan affairs know that it onginated m a sense 
of despair of any reforms from the Young Turks or of 
effective help from the Great Powers Germany and 

* letter of Hr Predensk S* Ji^ xa T\mtt ^05115* 14 , 1914 . 
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Austria blocked the rray to interrention by the Great 
Powers and by the years 1911-12 the incredible folly 
of the Young Turks led to hardships worse even than m 
the days of Abdul Hamid Only occasionally did he 
order massacres But the Young Turks persistently 
pressed hard upon all the Christians of the Empire 
Trained at Pans or Berbn they had imbibed the doctnne 
that public affairs would go well if orgamzed by a scientific 
admimstration To them nationality and rebgion were 
absurd survivals, to be swept aside as soon as possible 
Turkey would prosper when her government resembled 
that of Pans or Berlin A sort of Pan Turk propaganda 
was set on foot to assimilate all the diverse peoples of the 
empire A Young Turk said to Hiss Durham 'All is 
“ now simplified The Greek the Bnlgar, the Serb, the 
" Albanian Questions no longer exist We have passed a 
“ law, and now all are Osmanli ’ To which Ui&s Durham 
replied “You can pass & law, if you hke, that all cats 
“ are dogs, but they will remain cats ” 

In 1912 the opportumty for the little peoples had come 
In the previous autumn Turkey was attacked by Italy, 
an event which disordered ell the calculations of Berlin 
and Vienna It had long been known vaguely that 
Italy desired Tnpoli So far back as 1878 Bismarck 
had pointed her to that land, if France took Tunis 
But very few persons expected the blow to fall in 
1911 Her part m the Tnple Alhance was to act as a 
passive third behind Austns as a “bnlliant second ” On 
one occasion Kaiser William said as much to an Italian 
diplomat who complained of the lenten fare provided for 
Italy by the Tnple Alliance He said to him “Wait 
“ patiently Let the occasion but present itself, and you 
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“ shall have whatever yoa wish* ” But Italy waited m 
vain Her impatience became extreme m 1911, for by 
then France had cut a great slice out of Morocco, and 
Germany out of the French Congo The Cabinet of Rome 
therefore resolved to strike at Tripoli and those who 
watch the inner ironies of history will note with satis 
faction that the Kaiser was hoist by Bismarck’s petard, 
and that too, at a time extremely inconvenient for the 
oriental designs of Germany The railways were progress 
mg favourably The Turkish army and navy were said to 
be gathenng strength Even Turkish finances were said 
not to be hopeless But now Italy spoilt the game 
As tf this were not enough the Turks chose this time 
of crisis for dragooning the Albanians and massacring 
Bulgars at Kochatu m Macedonia The Cbnstian States 
therefore came to terms, framed their league, struck home , 
and within a month the Turkish Colossus lay prone 
But then came a temble event The victors fell out 
among themselves as to the share of Macedonia The 
cause of these disputes is still obscure, but I have been 
informed by a diplomat of a Balkan State that it resulted 
largely from the vagueness of the original compact, which 
at first did not include Greece Serbia and Bulgaria 
had arranged a general scheme for dividing Macedonia, 
but this proceeded on the assumption that Serbia would 
acqmre Albania She did acquire it by the prodigious 
exertions of her troops m the rush through snow and 
slush to Vallona But it soon appeared that Austna and 
Italy would forcibly oppose her at that coast Those 
two States very rarely pull together , but on this occasion 
they did, because each hoped to get Albania Thus it came 
' Cnspi Memt m. 326 (Eng edit) 
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about that m the Congress of the Powers held m London 
in 1912-13, Serbia had finally to give up North Albania 
It was a bitter blow to her people, but now they demanded 
a larger share of l^Iacedonia To this the Bulgars demur 
red, and it is almost certain that their opposition in its 
final stages was instigated by Austria It is an open 
secret that she encouraged her prolfge, King Ferdinand, 
to expect Austrian help if he rejected the demands of 
Serbia Several of the hotheads of Sofia hearkened to 
this insidious advice The Danefi Ministry at Sofia was 
less to blame than has been generally believed It was 
pushed on to the bnnk of the precipice by the cJiaunnuU 
Indeed the final order to the Bulgarian troops to attack 
the Serbs never had the signature of the respooaiblo 
Ministers Insidious influences were certainly at work to 
set the Christians of the Balkans bv the ears , and those 
influences emanated from Austria She bad resolved to 
smash the Balkan League whose victory over the Turks 
had been a most unwelcome surprise Both at Menus 
and Berlin it was beheved that the Turks, drilled by 
Germans, provided with Krupp’s artillery, and rendered 
doubly mobile by the new German railways in Asia Minor, 
must prevail over alhes who until lately had hated each 
other more bitterly than the Turks ^Vhat wonder that 
the Germamc Empires loathed the thought of a Turkey in 
Europe controlled by four Cbnstian States whose pro 
grcssive culture marked ont the future as theirs The 
German plans proceeded on the assumption that Turkey 
would survive, at least long enough for the Teuton to 
step m as residuary legatee And now the Christian 
States were about to share the best part of the inhentance 
Their triumph would imply the throwing m of four solid 
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blocks into the path wbich the Germanic Empires were 
resolved to control, the path leading from Berlin and 
Vienna to Constantinople and thence to the Persian 
Gulf 

In these consideiationa we may find the explanation 
of the miaeiable events of tie summer of 1913, which 
exhausted the Balkan States and led to the conclusion 
of the nnsatisfactoty Peace of Bnkhareat, mainly at the 
dictation of the Germanic Powers Here agam they 
prevailed. They threw back the Slav canse m a way 
which caused keen satis&ction at Berlin and Vienna, hut 
still keener resentment at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens — 
above all at Petcogtad. The Slavs had not sought this 
conflict, though this is constantly asserted at Berlin It 
was fotced on them by the ^gt^ive designs of the two 
Germanic Empires, and, later, by the insane nusgovem 
meat of the Toung Turks Twice the Slav canse was set 
hack by the action of Anstna and Germany, viz in the 
winters of 190S-9 and of 1912-13, on both of which 
occasions Europe narrowly escaped a general war But 
the experience of those crises led to a firm resolve not to 
accept further humfliations from the Houses of Hapahurg 
and HohenzoUem 
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By vheitrer meant tn mutt be etron} to Aat ^ a jiotrei/vl 
ve may iettroy our enemtet ta tbe eatl and t» ibe tceA 

(German Secret Report, March 19 1913-) 

The events is tie Bsllans dating the year 3913 
nahezed m a time of severe tenson. It traa evident to all 
observers that the two Centra] Powers were bent on 
breaking ap tie Balkan Leagae and secozing their 
anpremacy m that peninsula. The parbapa&oa of 
beaten Turkey m that second war could scarcely have 
occurred without encouragement pvea from Berlin and 
Menna. The intention evidently was to re-establish the 
Ottoman power as far as possible and deal a blow to the 
Slav cause both by lessening its gams of the year 1912 
and by sowing discords among its champions. The plan 
met with startling success, and Anstna might well hope 
finally to secure her sujwemscy in Turkey m Europe. 

The secrets of those months are half revealed hy some 
significant signs Evidently the Snhhme Porte must 
have considered itself very dosely bound to the Central 
Powers, otherwise it would not now have intervened in 
this war The Turkish troops are fightmg with extreme 
reluctance, and it is well known that the Sloslems of 
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ItitLi an<I Esivptt Kcit'I Tuifcey’s actioa Ekeljr to I-eail 
to utter cum. How clo^e, thee, meat hiT? beea tie gap 
which the Geruiiic Powers &ateaed oa Turtev m. 1§1S^ 
As to the Bulkaa State^^ thoorh tier aurse better hatred 
asama* each o»her ret ct cs repressed bt- their over- 
mas'emig dread ci Austna EaHt ib the pretrfat war 
it was expected that Bul,;ana would atracL Serbia la 
order to tecam Central ilacedonia Whr did she cot 
do so* Because to do ‘»o would be Co pliT the game for 
Austria, aad her expeaecce of the ms*d.oci poLcr ol 
Tieaca la I91S has cow tepc her tjm't 

Turn to Rocmacia That State used to be ca 
fneadty terca with the Tnple AHjauce o'mzz to re- 
'eataeat at the shabby coadcct of Rcss*a la 1S7S 
la anneiung We-tem Be-^sarabia. Bat her aager has 
abated. She no (eager fears Russ.a> but she does 
fear Atsstaa Oa Koreaiber 20. 1914» a leadiax 
Roumaaiaa sta*e«aiia. M. Jocescc. telesaphed to a 
Ra»m. paper the fo2owiag — '‘AH Roumacia’s m*ere«ts 
“aad her future are inseparably bound up with the 
“^ctory of the Tnp(e Eatoite, to which Roumanji must 
“coatnbate by partiapatiar la the war Rocmaaia 
“should stare to promote a Serbo-Bcigaaia arreemeat 
“aad do everythag pces^Ie to come to terms wi'^h 
“Bulrana, thus eaablmg all the States to s.de 

“with the aaticas of the Eateate. A Germaa Tictory 
“would meaa the buaal of all the hopes of the Ealiaa 
“States aad of the ladepeadeace of the a“utral cocatcefc*.”’ 
Roumama ha» her own speoai teasoca for wtshmr the 
overthrow of Acstaa, fcom whom sh* hopes to r*CQTer 
the Rouaiaas hnag aorth of the Carputhiaa&. But she 
* r>.T>w.S^ 1314. 
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also knows that Austrian supiemacj' m the Balkans 
would sound the death knell of every free State in the 
Pemnsula Thus, the Aehrenthal policy has had the 
efiect of uniting practically all the Balkan peoples against 
the menace from the north 

Hungary has behaved worse to the Slavs than Austria 
has done In the Western half of the Monarchy a feeling 
not long ago prevailed in favour of encouraging the Slavs 
as a make-weight against the Magyars In its extreme 
form this pohcy was known as Trialismu$, tea tnple 
division of the Empire, the Slav provinces becoming a 
third division with Agram as capita) To the Magyars 
this notion spelt ruin, and they opposed it furiously 
Thus, severe friction resulted, especially on the Serb 
border There the Magyars sought to crush their Serb 
BubjectB, while these retaliated by a nationahst propa 
ganda which sometimes led to fights and outrages In 
the mam however, the Magyars carried things with a 
high hand, as was seen m that disgraceful episode, the 
Fnedjung trial For details I must refer you to the 
norks of Messrs Seton-Watson and Wickham Steed 
Nowhere m Europe except id Ireland, was there friction 
so acute as m the Slav provuces of Hungary, and it 
was there that fnction first produced flame 

On June 28, 1914, two Bosnian Serbs murdered the 
heir to the throne of the Dual Monarchy, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand This dastardly crime aroused intense 
mdignation against the Serbs Their cowardly assassi- 
nation of King Alexander and Queen Draga m 1903 was 
remembered , and all through Europe there rang denun- 
ciations of that “nation of assassins” There were 
suspicious features about the enme The Archduke had 
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fa\ourecI nnd the \tcliduehe«s w'as of Sl‘v\ 

race Therefore the mntUered pair were more SHnodic 
in their sympathies than nine-tenths of those who now 
denotmeetf the berl s Bnt there can I e no donht as to 
the intense indignation which the crime at Sir3ie\*o 
aroused throHs;hout the \ustnan dointmon* and it 
excited what has been «o taro in the rcctat history of 
that Empire a passionate and general longing for war 
A hacknejed sasing of Napoleon a<-igni> to moral power 
three-fourths of the might of an arinv That moral 
power was no\r on the side of the white-coats about to 
wield the sword ol justice agam«t cowardly murderer* 
The Sla\ cause being di graced that of the Teuton bade 
fair to prev ail German and Mag) ar in the Dual Monarch) 
chajed hands enthusiastically and even their Slat 
subjects seemed likeh to fight for good old Kaiser Ptans 
against a nation that had put tt*eU under the ban of 
Fnrope The opportunity was all the more fatourablo 
because Austria gemralh tiewcti with suspicion and 
alarm the forw a«l nio\ es of Germans As t on Rernhartli 
said in the Preface to hi* book ijpic Germany maSrs 
11 or, neither Austria nor Ital) took anj interest m 
Germant s M orld Poliet They were therefore certain to 
de*ert her if *he began hostilities on her own account 
But in July 3514 \ustna the backward partner, was 
eager for war What a chancel It might newer again 
recur Fmalh, there was this consideration that the 
T'-ar would probabl) be reluctant to draw the sword on 
I ehalf of a nation of assassins In the next lecture 
we shall 8c<. the u e to which the Kaiser put this rounler- 
motive 

Meanwhile notice that the war-jv\tt\ at Alenna began 
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forthwith to exploit the cnme for their own ends, and to 
plan forcible intervention in Serbia The French am 
bassador in Vienna on Jnlj 2 reported as follows “The 
“inquiry into the origin of the outrage, which is to be 
“demanded on conditions intolerable to the dignity of the 
“Belgrade Government, would, m case of refusal, provide 
‘the excuse for proceeding to military execution “ The 
scheme was seen through at Petrograd There the 
Austrian ambassador stated that Austria ought be forced 
to search in Serbia for the accomplices of the cnme 
Thereupon SaxonoS, Uinister for Foreign Afiairs, uttered 
these warning words “No country has snSeted more 
“than Russia from outrages planned upon foreign 
'territory Have we ever claimed to adopt against any 
“country whatever the measures with which your news- 
“ papers threaten Serbia 1 Do not enter npon that patb^ “ 
Up to July 23 Austria delayed action But tbe il/ili* 
taruche Rundtchau clamoored for war — “Tbe moment is 
“still favourable for us If we do not decide upon war, 
“the war we shall have to wage m two or three years at 
“the latest will be begun in circumstances much less 
“propitious Now the initiative belongs to ns Russia 
“ IS not ready , the moral factora are for us, might as well 
“as right Since some day we shall have to accept tbe 
“struggle, let us provoke it at once” The Neue Frae 
Prate demanded the extennioation at tbe eccuised 
Serbian race* 

Let us now take a bnef survey of the general situation 
in Europe in the first seven months of 1914 In Russia 
there was a very senous strike, which promised to paralyse 

‘ rrench Yellow Book (1914) pp. 20 21 

• liiJ p 22. 
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not only the tram service but also the transport service 
of the Empire Consequently that vast organism seemed 
hkely to move with far more than the traditional amount 
of circumspection Difficulties of mohihzation have 
always been great in Russia owing to the sparseness of 
the population and the primitive nature of the means 
of communication Her railways are not all of the same 
gauge, and the locomotives on difierent hnes are con- 
structed some to bum wood, others coal or ml But 
strategic railways to her western frontier were either 
planned or were m course of construction, an additional 
motive why the Germans should act soon Further, 
in her three last wars, the Cnmean, the Turkish, and the 
Japanese, her organization had proved to be very defective 
Consequently, it was a proverb m historical circles that 
Russia, however strong for defence (as against Charles XII 
and Napoleon) was weak for offence , and in June, 1914, 
her offensive power seemed at the lowest point Russian 
finances were also judged to be weak In 1912 Dr Rohr 
bach stated that they would not bear the strain of a single 
bad harvest As for her army organization, it had been 
improved somewhat smce the Japanese "War; but up to 
1912 no real impiovemeni bad taken place In an eaiher 
work he pronounced Russia’s power to be overrated, 
and he now repeated his verdict Such, too, was the 
report of the French diplomatic and consular agents in 
Germany “In poUtical and mihtary circles it is not 
“heheved that her assistance will be sufficiently rapid 
“ and energetic to be effective ” 

Let us turn' to France In the spring and summer 
of 1914 the French Repnbhc was not in good odour 
* French YeHow Book <1914) p. IS. 
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The miserable Caillaox affair, with the resulting recnmi 
nations between Ministers of Slate, awakened a general 
sense of distrust and alarm Parliamentary Government 
had long been on its tnal and now it seemed condemned 
Groups of men struggling for power, displaced others so 
soon as they were hopelessly discredited \bovc them 
there stood a manly figure, M PomcarS, who typified 
France , but he seemed powerless before the strife of the 
factions Worst of all, some Ministers stood accused 
of selhng State secrets to Germany Then again, the 
army was fat from strong True, the Chambers had m 
the summer of 1913 passed a law reinforang three years* 
military service, a measure which promised to restore 
the military efficiency Istterlv open to question Bat 
early in 1914 the supporters of the new hnnistry threatened 
to get that decree repealed Everything therefore 
became oncertam Later on on July 13, there took 
place in the Chambers a debate, in which the army was 
alleged to be lU equipped for war, boots and other 
necessanes being deficient both in quabty and quantity 
The disclosures sent tbnlls of alarm through France, of 
exultation through Germany 

At that time, too, no small part of the French effectives 
was still locked up in Morocco, and some weeks must 
ensue before those war hardened troops could form front 
in Lorraine Accordingly, Jlorocco was a dram on the 
French army almost as serious as Mexico was to Napoleon 
in in the crisis of 186fi German generals arc known to 
have rejoiced at the ending of the Agadir affair, which 
gave France carte fc/ancAe m Morocco, because “it put 
an elephant on the back of France ’’ There was another 
reason why they should act soon against France AVhen 
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she had thoroaghlv conquered Morocco, she cotJd marshal 
an armj- corps of Moors, •'ome of the bravest fighters m 
the world For the present, Morocco held some 80,000 
of her best troops. As for the French navy, once the 
second m the world it had now sunk to fifth place 

The most senoos feature in the life of France remains 
to be noted, the declming birth rate If that decline 
contmned France would obviooslv become s Power of 
the second rank A German official puts it thus “ The 
"French may atm as much as they like Thev cannot 
" from one day to another increase their population* ” 
Count Reventlow urges that fact as a reason why 
King Edward chose to allv himself with Fiance She 
was A decadent nation, and therefore it was better 
policy to act along with her rather than with ever 
mcieasing Germany* The argument is true if we 
assume that Great Britain desires to mamtam the Balance 
of Power Bat the argument is fatal to the Count's 
favourite thesis, the ceaseless greed ol the islanders If 
they were ever eager to clatch at a World Empire, why 
did they not unite with powerful Germany to partition 
nch but decadent France and her extensive colomal 
empire* That we clasped the hand of the weaker State 
IS a convincing refutation of the charges of selfish cnnnmg 
so often Song at us 

What of the British Empire* In the year 1914 how 
did it stand in the eyes of the mihtant parti of Bedin* 
Certainly there was much to exate their hopes The 
Pan Germans had long filled their books and journals 
with disquisitions on the inherent weakness of the Bntish 

• Frtncii Yellow Book (1914); p. 9 

* Berwitlow, p. 233. 
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dominions The arguments were curiously like those 
used by the French Repablicans m 1793, adopted by 
Bonaparte, and then pressed home in his Continental 
System An essay might be written on the theme Delenda 
eit Carthago, as appbed to England The idea has capti- 
vated many a thinker, from the time of Qnesnay and the 
French JSconomulet down to the German Agranans of 
to-day The fundamental notion is the same Land is 
the basis of a State and agncnlture is the true source of 
wealth Manufactures and commerce are later and 
artificial developments The Bntish, while relying on 
them, have neglected the source of real wealth agri- 
culture Therefore England resembles a ship, light m 
ballast and with a fine show of top hamper, destined to 
founder m the first tempest The France of Napoleon I 
and the Germany of William II are well tnmmed craft 
and will nde out the etorm Such is the theory It is 
highlv attractive, espeaally to the German Agrarians, 
as It enables them to tax foreign com and thereby steady 
the ship of State and fill their own pockets 

One most admit that in the light of the teachings of 
history — Tvie Carthage, Venice, Portugal, Holland — 
the persistent enrvival of Great Britain is the most 
exasperating of facts to theory ndden professors , and 
this it is which, in part at least, accounts for our extreme 
unpopulanty in German academic circles That all the 
learmng and ingenuity of the Fatherland should hitherto 
have stumbled over our rock of oflence is an unpardonable 
crime Treitschkc, Rohibach Beventlow, Frobenius and 
others have proved to demonstration the fragility of the 
Bntish Empire It was won by guile We set all the 
Continental States fighting and then stole the best lands 
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across the seas The moral was obvions Let all the 
aggrieved States combine and compel the footpad to 
disgorge If the Pan Germans had been wise they 
would have hmited themselves to that programme, at 
once moral and lucrative For the Bntish nation (they 
said) was weak and degenerate utterly given over to 
sport neglectmg the first duty of citirenship by hiring 
“metcenanes ’ to fight detested by the Irish and loathed 
both by the Boers and the peoples of India The landing 
of a European force m South Africa (so said Rohrbach 
in 1912) would lead to a nsmg of the Dutch population, 
and that wealthy land would soon be lost to the Union 
Jack In that year Germany made foimidable military 
preparations in South West Africa As will be seen in 
the Appendix, ammunition and stores sufficient to equip 
n force of 10,000 men lor six years were in that colony 
in the autumn of 1912 , and about that number of men 
were ready to take the field German officials, when 
questioned, said that these preparations were against the 
Ovambos m the north , but that native tnbe was absolutely 
quiet, and the chief preparations were m the south, not 
far from the border of Cape Colony Finally it became 
known through an intercepted letter to the German 
cruiser Sber, at Cape Town, that orders were issued at 
Berlin, on June 14, 1914, whereby that ship and others 
would be supphed with coal by means therem descnbed 
if war ensued* 

Reverting to Rohrbach, we note bis estimate of the 
defensive power of Australia He declared that she 
could not resist if her four chief towns, all of them near 
the coast, were occupied an invader As for Canada, 

> Ttrna OcL 6, 1914 
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she was sparsely peopled and had no inilitarv force worthy 
of mention India was discontented , the handful of 
white administrators did not understand the people, 
who were always on the bnnk of revolt The appearance 
of a single Russian army corps on the Indus would lead 
to the collapse of British rule Egypt, the keystone of 
the imperial arch, could easily be dislodged by the Moslems 
in a Holy Wat Above all the heart of the Empire was 
weak, for the British people were too enervated by 
luxury and selfishness to cope with the difBculties presented 
by their overgrown Empire' The hopes which Germany 
placed in a general rising of Moslems against Great 
Britain, Russia and France, are strikingly shown m a 
German secret report, dated Berlin, March 19, 1913, 
which advocated extensive preparations for war. It 
proceeded thus “Disturbances must be stirred up in 
“Northern Afnca and in Rnssu This u a means of 
“absorbing the forces of the adversary It is, therefore, 
“vitally necessary that through well chosen agents we 
“should get into contact with inQuential people in Egypt, 
“Tunis, Algiers and Blorocco, in order to prepare the 
“necessary measures in case of s European war These 
“secret alhes would, of course, be recognized openly in 
"time of war They should have a guiding head, who 
“might be found among influential religious or pohtical 
“chiefs The Egyptian school is specially suited for 
“ this More and more it gathers together the intellectuals 
“of the Moslem world* “ 

Even those who did not depreciate Great Bntam to 

> BolirWh.XlnlieAt2ml«>ilfrdeiiiren-F<lUcm(I&08),pp. ST-lUi 
beritaUcUOtAiKU indef ITeft (1912), pp. 158-IT6. 

• French TeDo* Book (IW4), ppu 9, 10 
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tlua extent, proclaimed the need of beating her down 
General von Beinhardi m hB aecot^ book, Unsere Zuluvft 
(Berlin, 1912), declared that a naval war with her might 
be successful she found great difficulty in manning her 
fleet by the voluntary ayatem , and (said he), “ she seems 
‘ to be approaching the bmta of bet naval capacity In 
‘ the second place the Baltic and North Sea Canal will 
“soon be finished, and its completion will yield consider 
“able mditary advantages to Germany Lastly, the 
“German navy grows from year to year so that the 
“conclusion lies neat that the comparative strength of 
“the two navies will gradually be altered to England’s 
“disadvantage In the Mediterranean the Austrian and 
“Italian naviea are about to be strengthened ” He then 
says it IS clearly to the interest of Great Bntam to provoke 
a war with. Germany as soon as possible This advice 
to us (we may notice) was a counterpart to that which 
in 1911 he given to Germany m his work, now 
translated , — Germany and the next War At the end of 
that book he spoke thus “ Even English attempts at a 
“rapprochement [to Germany] most not blind us to the 
“ real situation We may at most use them to delay the 
“necessary and inevitable war until we may fairly imagine 
“ we have some prospect of success ” 

Those prospects of sacceaa mounted high in. the 
summer of 1914 Firstly, because Germany at Midsummer 
opened the enlarged Kiel Canal In consequence of the 
general adoption of the Dreadnought type of battleship 
she had been forced in 1905 to set about the widening and 
deepening of that canal, bo as to admit the passage of 
her new warships, the first of which was launched m 
1908 and completed (I believe) by 1911 Other ships of 
an. 10 
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the Dreadnought type eoon followed Bat none of them 
could pass quickly from the Baltic to the North Sea or 
ince versa until that canal was widened and deepened, as 
it was at an estimated cost of £12,000,000 The com 
pletion was fixed for 1916, a time when Germany expected 
to have 18 DreadnougkU or Super Dreadnoughts ready, or 
nearly ready, for sea By great exertions and additional 
expense she completed the canal at Midsummer, 1914 
She had every reason for haste In 1910 she transferred 
her large battleships from Kiel to Wilhelmshafen and, 
until the canal was completed, they would he unable 
qmckly to reach the Baltic and confront the Russian 
fleet Alter 1914 Germany could expect to overpower in 
succession both the Russian and French navies if they 
came out of port She held the interior position between 
them, an immense advantage at all times, and that 
advantage was now enhanc^ by the means of swift 
entry either into the Baltic or North Sea 

These considerations are all important for a due under 
standing of the course of German policy It is a policy 
based on military and naval considerations In 1866 
she forced on a war with the Hapsbnrg Power because 
she had the needle-gun, while other circumstances also 
promised success to her aims The same holds good of 
the war of 1870 Indeed, writers who neglect the mihtary 
and naval situation leave out of connt the determining 
factor of the pohcy of Berlm Germany has enjoyed an 
astonishing senes of tnumphs because she does not go to 
war for an idea or a pnnciple, but because she awaits a 
time favourable for dealing a sudden blow That is the 
essence of DealpohUk Even when she does not deal fhe 
blow, her diplomacy is coloured by the mihtary and 
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naval sitnation Note the following facta Her tone 
became far more aggressive in the year 1895 the year in 
'which the Kiel Canal was first opened She then adopted 
a high, tone towards us m the Congo and South Afncau 
Quesbons, the latter of which nearly led to war The 
apart thereby given to Bntish naval constmction served 
to impose respect upon her dunng the Boer War, but 
she then began to build very fast The Ententes with 
France and Rnssia and increased naval construction were 
our methods oi retort She, too, pushed on her navy as 
fast as possible, but the adoption of the Dreadnought 
placed her for a tune at a great disadvantage, because, 
after the completion of her first Dreadnoughts in 1911-12, 
she could not send them through her ship-canal, and m 
view of the persistence of the Anglo Russo French entente, 
which she found to be sohd at the time of the Bosman 
cnsis o! 1908-9, she had to prepare to face a naval war 
with all three Powers She then made greater efforts 
than ever, and so did bet Allies, Austria and Italy By 
the Naval Act of 1912 she provided that about four fifths 
of her marine should always be kept on a war footmg, 
and so threatemng was the situation which thus came 
about that the British Admiralty for a time deaded to 
leave the Slediterraneao, a resolve which emphasized 
our reliance on France m that quarter It was clear, 
then, that Germany was begmmng to run us close Still, 
she could not well face a war until the great strategic 
advantages of the Kiel Canal were again at her disposal 
Therefore, on naval grounds rt was desirable for her to 
postpone a war until after the completion of that great 
work This fact was well understood m naval circlea 
In 1913 Commandant Davin of the French navy wrote 

10—3 
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an article reviewing the naval resources of Germany and 
pointing out that the (^nal changed a weak naval base 
into a very strong one He therefore concluded that 
she would await the completion of that work before 
declaring war* 

But why did she hurry on the Canal so as to be ready 
by Midsummer, 1914* Here the state of the French 
and Belgian arzaiea must be considered The efficiency 
of the French army was certain soon to increase owing 
to the operation of the law of 1913, remforcing three years’ 
military service The Belgian army also was becoming 
stronger every year In 1910 that Government earned 
a law imposing compulsory service for one son at least 
m every family Bat m 1912, owing to alannmg advice 
respecting Germau plans, the Chambets at Bcussels 
extended the pnociple of compulsory service with few 
exceptions to males physically fit, above the age of 
nmeteen This would bnng to the colours as many as 
56,000 men m 1914-15, instead of 35,000, the contingent 
for 1912-13 Inclusive of the mihtia reserve, the grand 
total would amount to 200,000 men at the end of 1913 
Finally it would nse to 340,000 It is certain that Ger- 
many took into consideration this increase 

The new Army and Taxation Bills introduced into 
the Reichstag on April 7, 1913, led to an interesting 
discussion, the Imperial Chancellor stating that it was the 
duty of the Government to tram 60,000 men more every 
year, in order to meet the proposed increases of the 
French and Russian armies He also pointed out the 
difficulty of acceding to Mr Churchill’s proposal of a 

‘ La Pint it* Quttium* dipbmalifu (1913), pp 417, 418 
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Naval Holiday The hCmster for War then stated that 
the object of the Bills was to render possible an offensive 
strategy if war came, for ‘the best parry is the lunge 
“the best covering force is the offensive” The new 
taxation comprised a drastically graduated Property 
Tax as well as Death Duties and Increment Duties, 
against which the Conservatives protested The Impenal 
Budget subsequently empowered a special vote for 
expenditure of £31,000,000, but that sum has been 
largely exceeded It is known that the purchase of 
petrol m 1914 was double and of com nearly double, 
of that in average years The opinion became prevalent 
that this drasbc taxation could not last, and a feeling of 
lestlessneaa increased German newspapers stated that 
£40,000 000 would be spent on war material by July 1 
A Tupture of the peace of Europe appeared so imminent 
on the Albanian Hontenegnn disputes as to justify the 
Powers m takmg ffnaacia! precautions Those of Germany 
were especially thorough, probably because her credit 
suffered severely at the time of the Agadir crisis m 1911 
The wholesale collapse which was then barely averted 
led her to take measures to avert a crash in the event of 
war The full details of her action with the Banks are 
not knouTi But the German Secret Beport of 3Iarch 19, 
1913, laid down these guiding principles — There mast 
be a great increase in armaments and consequently m 
taxation, so that "an outbreak [of war] shall be considered 
"as a dehverance, because after it would come decades 
"of peace and prospentr, such as those which followed 
“ 1870 The war must be prepared for from a financial 
“ point of view There is much to be done m this direction 
"The distrust of our fisasaeis must not be aroused. 
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“but, nevertheless, there are many things which it will 
“be impossible to hide*” 

Accordingly, on July 3, 1913, amidst a time of great 
prospenty a law was passed authonamg the addition of 
gold and silver equal in value to £12,000,000* This sum 
was to be added to the impenal reserve of £6,000,000 
deposited in 1871 in the fortress of Spandau. In addition, 
there was in the Bants of Issue bulhon of the value of 
£86 960,000 Thus, the total value of gold and silver 
reserve was £104,960,000 But the Government was 
also ready with measuiea calculated to meet a sudden 
demand for money On August 1 19U, it suspended cash 
payments at the Banks and issued a large amount of paper 
notes and silver coins The impenal reserve was also made 
available, and the Government immediately estabbshed 
banks for the issue of loans even for very email amounta 
on the secunty of goods and eecunties of all kinds, thereby 
becoming a paternal pawnbroker There was therefore 
no need of a moratonum, and Germany pnded herself on 
the ease with which she adapted herself to a state of war 

All bad been thought out beforehand , and there was 
bttle confusion, certainly far less than was the case here 
The Bntish Government had no plans ready for meeting 
the financial strain and at the close of July we were 
face to face with a very serious situation The Joint 
Stock Banks have been blamed for increasing the general 
distrust by alarmist measures, but it is only fair to 
remember that the situation was so alanning because 
the Government had no plans ready for meeting it If 

* French Tellow Book (19U) p 9 

* An tathonty hae laiormrf me that ty July 31, 1914 only 
^4 350 000 had been acquired fai gidd 
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Bank Holiday had not ensned, and been extended by 
three more days, an anparaUeled panic might have been 
the result Fortunately the advice of finanaal experts 
led to the adoption of remedial measures such as the 
moratonum The mere fact that so desperate a measure 
had to he adopted showed that the Government had 
prepared no plan for rea*5sunng the Joint Stock Banks 
m case of a crisis It is alMJ noteworthy that the reserve 
of gold in the Bank of England had not been increased, 
as would certainly have been the case if a crisis had been 
expected No scheme for paper notes was ready, and 
some little time elapsed before the issue of Treasury 
Notes which an amateur forget could cot easily counterfeit 
At Berhn everything had been thought out and provided 
At London the City was caught m a state of trustful 
innocence 

Far worse, however, was the general pobbeal situabon 
of the United Kingdom The Germans seem to have been 
smgularly impressed with the inabihty of our Government 
to deal with “the wild women *’ Much space was given 
in their papers to the outrages of the mihtants, and 
manv were the comments on the softness and hesitancy 
of Bntish procedure The Germans, who never have 
any difficulty with their women, seem to have concluded 
that a Government which allowed itself to be hen pecked, 
must be in its dotage That was the general view m 
Germany , and it must be reckoned among the influences 
which produced a feeliug of pnde in the Fatherlaud aud 
contempt for the decadent islanders 

The Irish Quesbon produced an even deeper impression 
That the Bntish Goveminent should be unable to prevent 
two sets of Insh Volunteers procuring arms and Anlltng 
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Empires chose the time with extreme sbll for launching 
their bolt Their method of chnching its effects will 
concern us in the next lecture Here I wish to point 
out that the leaders of Germany both m the spheres of 
thought and action have always advocated an energetic 
initiative whenever a fit opportumty occurred Treitschke 
represents the umon of historical learning with the 
vietonous militansm of 1&70 He uses history as a text 
for glorifying Prussian procedure and stimulating its 
progress towards wider tnumphs He rejoices over the 
treatment of Saxony by Frederick the Great m 1756 
“Should Frederick (be asks) have had respect for the 
“official regulations of Saxony?” Treaties’ What are 
treaties? The State is supenot to all treaties Treitschke 
Bays ‘ The State cannot recognize an arbiter above 
“itself, and consequently legal obligations roust in the 
“last resort be subject to its own judgment^” Which 
means that Prussia cannot be bound by international 
law if it thwarts her interests , also, that the rules of the 
Hague Conference are null and void so soon as the Prussian 
State feels the pinch of circumstances That has been 
not merely the dictum of a deaf professor it is the maxim 
which has guided Prussia at most of the great crises smee 
her first successful enme the seizure of Silesia Under 
good men bke Frederick. WiUiam III and IV and Wilbam 
I, she swerved nervously towards the Ten Commandmenta , 
but she afterwards recurred to the more gainful creed of 
Frederick the Great 

Let US look more closely at his procedure and that 
of Bismarck, for they are the chief exponents of Prussian 
State policy Frederick made no attempt to justify his 
* TreitsctV* DteJ^thfc Cki.§3 
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seizure of Sdesia from the yonng Empress Queen, Mana 
Theresa, whom his father had lately sworn to uphold 
The young king struck quickly m 1740, and he left it to 
his later apologists, iDcIndiog Carlyle, to discoTer ]usb 
fications Frederick m his Utatoire de mm Temps uses 
no whitewash He merely saya that hlana Theresa was 
weak , her army had of late been badly beaten by the 
Turks, Bussia for the time favoured him, and, as 
France and England were always at feud, he would be sure 
of the help of one of them Therefore he struck at Silesia^ 
Hia action at the beginning of the Seven Years’ War 
IS equally noteworthy Here he had mote reason for 
atnkiDg His enemies were prepanng to move against 
him, and he anticipated them But he did so by over 
whelming an unoSending neutral that lay in his way, 
Saxony True, by that elaborate piece of mystification, 
his Mimotre ratsonni, he tried to show, later on, that 
Saxony was conspiring against him but the excuse 
nngs hollow, as hollow as those which William 11 sought 
to foist on the world respecting Belgium Fredenck in 
his Btstoire supplies the real reason for the blow dealt 
at Saxony “Saxony not having finished her [mihtaiy] 
“ arrangements these conjunctures seemed favourable to 
“gam advantages over the enemies, by forestalling them 
‘ from the beginning of the campaign* “ The British 
Government, which did not want war in Europe, sought 
to dissnade him from this precipitate action against 
a neutral but Fredenck persist^ “Let us conquer” (he 
said) “ the politicians will then find plenty of justification 
for us” That phrase summed up his motives, and they 
have largely governed Frussiau policy ever since It has 
‘ FrWinc Uut dt Ttmpt n. W-6 * Ihid, m. 37 
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become a maxim at Dntm to make rapid ii^e of tho 
adrantago v,hich a centra! position gi^cs to nell armed 
forces In a stricth political sense tbo central position 
of Germans causes her atixieti Btit c\erv student of 
\rat knows that it confeta great advantages if it be W8«.l 
with tapidit\ and decision Therefore her polici at a 
ensts tends to bo gov erned bp railitarv rather than diplo- 
matic considerations Prussian statesmen alnavs remem 
ber those significant wortls in tho mil of Frederick tho 
Great “Map this State alna)-* be governed with justiee 
wisdom and force* 

Much the same mow was prwenlevl bv the Prussian 
inihtaty writer ClausemU For him the life of States 
was & constant struggle When war broke out, \t was 
only a change of mcth«>d the struggle for self preservation 
then went on openl) and bj force Ilia notion of strateg} 
IS this ‘ Tho best sfrategj is alwava to be verv strong 
' firstly in general, and secondlv at the critical point ’ 
Thus Prussia is alwaj-s strutreUng M hen she goes to 
war she mcreli intensifies and speciahtw her efforts with 
a new to tbo exhaustion o! her encrov be tbo exercise of 
the utmost possible rigour He thoroughly approved of 
Frederick’s merciless use of Saxony in 1756-IT62 All 
this was written in 183(>-'7 a time of profound pence* 

Tho next great exponent of Pnmsinn policv , lltsranrek, 
modelled his policy on that of Frwlerick It was stnctlv 
objective lie hatetl idealists Of one of them ho 
wrote thus m ISSl ‘ Professor Glndstone perpetrates 
“one piece of stupiditr after another Ho has alienated 

• IVW#nf Ilut dtPtonTfmpt ti 210. 

* CtsovwiU r<Mi Kntyt nfcl hnt^i\r>iH4 Pk» i Cli*. 1 2 tui 
CS u.6,7 
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“the Turks he commits foUtes m Afghauistan and at 
“the Cape [the llajuba a&air], and he does not knowhow 
“to manage Ireland There is nothing to be done with 
‘ him^ ” The part of Bismarck’s career in which he 
himself took most pnde was the Schleswig Holstein 
Question m which he got the better of many opponents, 
brushed aside in succession all solutions but bis own, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing hts handiwork completed 
by an opportune attack npoo Austria His conduct of 
Franco Prussian negotiations in July 1870 was almost 
equally skilfu] for it led up to a niptore at a time ex 
ceedmgly favourable to Prussia Napoleon III was 
known to be contemplating a league with Austna and 
Italy with a new to an attack upon North Germany in 
1871 Bumarck anticipated that attack, and, on the 
plane of expediency, on which statesmen must act in each 
a crisis he was justified Germany waged the war in a 
straightforward way and she deserved her tnunph 
The wars of 1866-1870 are good examples of Prussian 
policy They were undertaken after a careful cal 
eolation of chances and by a swift oCensive IThenever 
Prussia wavered and acted weakly, as under Frederick 
^Vtlham II and III (at least in 2805-13) she came near 
to nun The fate of Fredenck illiam IV was even more 
pitiable for his plans were as djflusc as his decisions 
were halting Concentration of purpose on one prac- 
ticable aim and swiftness of action at the favourable 
time, these have been the guiding pnnciplcs of Prussia 
at her most successful times It is necessary to recall 
these facts for many persons who do not know them, 
have formed curiously wrong judgments on Prussian 
' Bumorele, Somt Stent Pa^et n. ttQ 
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pobcf, and hare framed for it apologies at which the men 
of Berim m their franker moo^ would be the first to 
gibe Ttcitschke and Bernhardi ate excused as freaks, 
ahen to the German genius True, they are to the 
German genius m its bwt form, as tjpified by Goethe, 
Kant, Schiller But Imperial Germany is not now the 
land of Goethe, Kant, Schiller She is the creation of 
Wilham I and II, of Roon Moltke, Bismarck and Krupp, 
and she takes after her creators A central State must, 
of course, be cautious Its poUcy cannot be swayed by 
sentimental considerations But since 1870 the German 
frontier has been strong It is extremely strong on the 
side o! France and equally so on that of Anstns There 
fore in the new order of things there is less excuse for a 
Machiavelhan pohcy than there was in the days of 
Frederick the Great Fortified, too, by the Triple 
Alliance with which Bismarck bad buttteased her, she 
might readily have relaxed her military ngoui But 
the restless activity of William II has impelled her on 
dangerous quests, which, as we have seen, involved acnte 
friction with Russia, Great Bntam and Japan, while 
alarming the Umted States and Portugal At the same 
tune, too, he did nothing to relax the tension between 
Germany and France On the contrary, his ngotoua 
pohcy m Alsace Lorraine made the friction worse 

That was seen at the time of the Zabem outrage, when, 
after trifling provocation, a neurotic young beutenant drew 
ius sword on a lame shoemaker The Chancellor and 
ilimster of War refused to censure him, and the protest 
of the Reichstag which at first passed a vote of censure, 
was eatuely ignored The Mihtary Court at Strasshurg 
quashed all legal proceedings, and it was seen that civd 
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]at7 and a foimal protest of the Reichstag counted as 
nothing The army ruled the State That Tvas clear in 
the early days of 1914 

The excuse for all these proceedings vias that Germany 
must be armed to the teeth in order to confront Russia 
and France, and that her policy may be explained as 
prompted by fear Let os examine this theory, not from 
the utterances of pnvate individuals (for they count as 
nothing in Germany), but from the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, which alone is important in this connection 

There are two infallible testa by which you can tell a 
fearful policy It seeks to propitiate the most dan 
geroua of its enetues and it seeks to gam every possible 
ally Now, has Germany of late sought to propitiate 
Bussial No sign can be found of any such intention, 
since the Potsdam interview of November 1910 Then it 
seemed for a time that Tear and Kaiser had come to a 
temporary accord But, so soon as the Eastern Question 
again became acute, Germany acted m direct opposition 
to Russia’s declared interests 8he successfully opposed 
Serbia and Montenegro in the Albanian dispute, and 
finally she helped Austna m those insidious efforts which 
wrecked the Ralkan League, patched up an unsatisfactory 
peace, and set the Turk on his feet once more In all 
this there was a direct defiance of Russia , and, what is 
more, the two Germanic Empires succeeded The years 
1908, 1911 and 1913 are marked by three German successes, 
Bosma, the Morocco-Congo exchange, and the Treaty of 
Bukharest* Central Europe then gave the law to the 

‘ Ptn Cenninf pronoaoetd the Mqnaitioa of the Urge and fertile 
district from the French Congo a defeat hut IhU only ehenre the extent 
of their Jloroccan deeign*. 
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Tnple Entente, which bowed before the dictates of 
Berlin In all this there is no sign of fear, rather of bound 
less confidence This was seen by M. Jules Cambon, 
French ambasc^ador at Berlin who reported to hia Govern* 
meat on ilay 6» 1913 “These people do not fear war 
“thev fully accept its po^nbibtv and thev have taken 
‘ their steps in consequence* 

Equallv significant was the tieatment of Italv bv the 
Germanic Empires It was notonous both in 1903 and in 
1912-13 that Italy disliked their Balkan policy Tet, 
save m the matter of the Sanjak of Kovi Bazar (1903), 
Italy had scant cooiideration at their bands In truth, 
thm policy seems to lav mote stifea on the fnendship of 
the Sublime Porte than of the Cabinet of Rome Certain 
it IS that neither BeiUn nor Vienna swerved from their 
designs in order to retain the alliance of Italv That 
alliance was of a defensive nature, and was therefore 
forfeited if war resulted from their aggressive designs, 
yet thev persisted in tho»e designs, with the result that 
they must have foreseen, the loss of Italv’s hdp All 
this, 1 repeat, savours not of fear, but of blind confidence 
in their ability to carry out at all coots a preconceived 
pobev, the hour for the execution of which had now- 
sounded forth 

Huallv, take the supreme test for Prussian pobey, 
the disposition of her troops at the beginning of the war 
Did that imply dread of Rui^at On the contiarv, 
Bemhardi, Frobenius and other officers have for some 
time past been declatmg that Germany is perfectly well 
able to wage war on both fronts at once. They had 
built strategic railways, often four lines abreast, which 
* rreneli TdbnrBook (1911), p. 12. 
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TToold enable large masses of men to be tbrowii qoicUy 
on the eastern or the western fconbet , and on the eastern 
lines espeaally they hare adopted a mechanical dence 
whereby their rolhng stocL conld qmckly be adjusted to 
the difierent gauge of some of the Russian lines. Of 
course, they would not repeat Napoleon’s blunder of 
advanang far into Russia , but, if Austria offered vigorous 
help as she was certain to do after the marder of her 
Archdnhe, the German Powers might hope to converge on 
Warsaw and captnre it before the unwtddy Eastern 
Colossns had fully bestirred himself The special ar- 
cumstauces of 1914, vir the strike in Russia, afforded 
special ground for hope that the Germans and Austnans 
might not only capture Warsaw, hut push on finally to 
what IS a good military position — the line of the BiTers 
Niemen and Bug There they might pause for the winter, 
having weakened Russia by the occupation of Poland 
and perhaps part of her Baltic provinces But, far from 
throwing their chief weight on the ade of Russia, as they 
would have done if they feared her, they sent then great 
masses westwards to Belpum and France. 

The supreme proof that they did not fear Russia is to 
be found in this fact Austria, which has more reason 
than Germany to be apprehensive of Russia, sent a 
considerable force, along with heavy siege guns luto 
Belgium and Northern F^nce. True, the Centi^ Powers 
found oat, when too late, that they had made a blunder 
— that Belgium was not to be w^ked over in a week, 
and Pam entered within three weeks. The resistance 
in the west was more obstinate, the advance of the 
Russians quicker, than the German Staff had eipcetod. 
But their miscalculation is a tribute to their excess of 
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confidence and jt suffices to explode the theory of few 
which has been «o confidentlT set forth The German 
Staff sumnxanccd its pcogramnio Urns \Te shall smash 
France m three weeks then wheel about and deliTct a 
fcuocL-down blow to Rus-ra before she has had time to 
complete her mobiliration Belgium will offer only the 
resistance of suilenne^s, England will not come m at 
* all That was the prospect held forth to encouraste 
the leaders of German mdustrv and it onlv ^hsbtlv 
eiasyjeratcs what we can now ^ee to have been the plan 
olcampaism That plan was based not on fear note%en 
on principles of ordinary prudence but rather on the 
feeling of supreme confidence expie'«''ed in the favourite 
national song 

Deotwhland. Deatschbod ftfcer alles tber aCes m der Welt 


ll 
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THE RXJPTUBE 

*'^6Tt t( to TTi^Xi) fio oSira «y ti; HtXowDvvi}?!^ iroXXi} S 

(■> rot ASirait out atovo —c toi aitttfiiat ijwTiTo rov iroXt/tov 

(Acd tbra the young men being nnmcTous in the Pebponneeo and 
also at Athens, vtre Ihtougb iDexpencnca not onvUlisg to atari 
the war ) 

TnrcTDiDss Blc ti ch & 

As we have seen Austria dcspatcLed to Serbia a 
senes of esactmg demands on the very day on which it 
became known that the Buclongham FaUce Conference 
on Irish Affairs was certain to fail So soon as that news 
reached Berlin the chances became in the highest degree 
favourable to the Central Powers The finances of France 
showed a deficit of £32 000000 and the Chambers had 
reluctantly assented to the loan of £52 000 000 deemed 
necessary for carrying through the Three \ cars Service 
The Bussian railways were likely to be paralysed by a 
wide spread strike and the United Kingdom was on the 
verge of a cml war Thus by July 23 a state of things 
had come to pass far more favourable even than that 
which Bemhardi had thus described 

tVhen a SUM is conlnmUd by the material uaposaibihty of 
supporting any longer the warlike preparations which the power 
of lU enemies has foreed upon it when it is clear that the nral 
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States must gradually acqmre, from natural reasons, a lead that 
cannot fee von back when there are indications of an odecaive 
alliance of stronger enemies who only await the favonrahle moment 
to strike — then the moral duty of the State towards its citizens 
IS to begin the struggle while the prospects of success and the 
political arcnmstances are tolerably faTOnrable^ 

Foithet Germany could not wait mncli longer Tte 
Jnnkex party was resolved to get nd of the drastic snc- 
ces^ion duties recently ontlmed by the German Govern 
ment They were inevitable if the armed peace lasted, 
and the German governing class judged war to be pre 
ferable to anch a peace The Jnntera were funons at 
the heavy finanaal hardens, with no temtonal acquisitions 
to show for them The French Munster at Munich in 
July 1913 declared that pnbhc opinion wonld welcome 
war — ^”as the solnCion of political and economic diScnlties 
“which wCl only become worse*” 

Moreover, Aoatna was eager to attack the Serbs 
Her biote of July 23 contained two demands which no 
mdependent State could accord, viz to admit Anatnan 
officials to take part m the tnal of the Serbs accnsed 
of comphaty m the morder at Scrajevo, while other 
officials were to collaborate m the suppression of the 
anti Austrian propaganda The former of these demands 
Serbia rejected, the latter she promised to comply with 
30 far as it agreed with the pnnciples of international 
law, criminal procedure and neighbourly relations To 
all the other demands she assented To the two jnst 
named she could not assent without becoming a vassal 
State In view of the exceptionally short interval of 

• BMnhardi, Tie Xat Wgr, p. 6Z. 

* French Tellow Boofc(1914J p. 13 

11—2 
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48 hoars allowed for a reply to far reaching and complex 
demands, Austria must baxe sought to provoke a war 
Such was the opinion of our ambassador at Vienna, 
Sir Matmce de Bonsen, who stated that “this country 
“has gone wild with joy at the prospect of war with 
“Serbia and its postponement or prevention would 
“undoubtedly be a great disappomtmeut^ ” Whether 
Austna would have welcomed a general war is a wider 
question but Russia had repeatedly warned the Court of 
Vienna that any attack on Serbia mnst involve war with 
Russia* Therefore, that Government precipitated the 
crisis with a full knowledge of the temhle consequences 
that must ensue and the question now arises— Would it 
have acted thus if it had not received promises of powerful 
support * 

What was the influence of Geimanj in the develop- 
ments of Hapsborg pohcp* Her Govemiaent has dis 
claimed all knowledge of the Austnsn demands on Serbia 
But the following facts seem to imply adequate if not 
exact knowledge on the part of some at least of her re- 
sponsible Jluuaters (1) A German offinal >*ote approving 
Austria s demands was handed in at London by the 
German Ambassador on July 21 a fact scarcely possible 
unless the Cabinet of Berlin hsd previously known their 
tenour (2) The Itahan Government, alwap on cool terms 
with Austna, had cognizance of them on July 23 If so, 
whp had not the Government of Berlin, alwavs closely 
assoaated with that of Vleima* (3) On July 23, the 
Baianan Pnme ilimster stated that he knew the terms 

‘ Brtub WtuU paper. \ot. 8. 39 41 

• 139, Po*B*nOi»(igeBool. No*. 4, 8 10 13-16 S 
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of that Note^ (4) Von Tachiraky, German Ambassador 
at Vienna, stated on Jolv 26 that Germany “knew 
“very well what she waa about m backing up Austna 
“Hungary in this matter” (5) Sir Maunce de Bunsen 
had good reason for believing that Tschiraky knew 
the terms of the Austrian Note and telegraphed them 
to Kaiser William* These facts taken together, con- 
stitute a proof as complete as histoncal evidence generally 
admits There is also the cunoos fact, just revealed m 
the French Official Corteapondence (Yellow Book), that 
von Jagow, Gcrmaii Secretary for Foreign Affairs, did 
not think It worth while to read the Serbian reply to 
Austria’s demands, though on that reply depended peace 
or war in the South ^t* Equally significant la it 
that, on the Kaiser’s burned return from his Baltic cruise 
to Berlin, Germany and Austna acted in unison On the 
28tb Germany rejected the Bntish proposal for a Confer- 
ence, and on that day Austria declared war on Serbia 
As to the Powers fonning the Tnple Entente, they 
were undoubtedly surprised by Austna's sudden action 
On July 23 the Freuch President and the chief Ministers 
of the Repubhc were at Cionstadt and entertained the 
Tsar and his suite on board their warship La Trance 
President Poincarfi and the Tsar both made fnendly 
speeches contaimng not a phrase that difieredfrom the 
ordinary The Tsar lefened to the Franco Russian 
alhance as a guarantee fox peace which both nations 
desued to perpetuate At Pans a European war was far 
from the thoughts of the public The CaiUaux Trial still 
reigned supreme, witness the fact that the issue of the 
‘ yteccL Yellow Book P 2* 

* Bntiih White Paper, Nos 9.32.3a,M » French Yellow Book, p 69 
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Figrn o! July 24 allotted tro eolauiiis to the Croc«tadt 
fete, thirty six eolnmaa to the CailUai Tnal, and t«x» 
only to the Acstnin Note to Serbia The editorial 
comment ended »ith the declaration that the Great 
Poa-ers axinid abstain from conflict, and it seemed that 
Rcssia aas intimidated by Acatna'a energy 

Acrces the Ensiiah Channel pnbLc attention aas 
concentrated almc^t entirdy on the preparations for 
QTil aar in Ireland. Bnt on Jnly 20 Sj Edward Grtv 
asked the German ambassador. Pnnce lachnoaaky, what 
step Anstna teas about to take trcarding Serbia, and 
adriscd Germany to nrge moderation on the Court of 
Tienaa. The pnnce gave a dubious reply On July 22 
roa Jtgow, Secretary of State for Fore^a A£airs at 
Beiha, admitted to onr ambassador. Sir Edward Goechen, 
that Aostzu was ahont to take action, and he claimed 
that It concerned no other Power whsterer, and tHs, 
too, in spite of the repeated warnings of Rossa to the 
Hap»bnrg Court that its attack on Serbia mnst laTolre 
war with Rnssa. In the face of these repeated waminc^ 
Germany held to her oncisal contenbon, that the quarrel 
concerned Austria and Serbia alone. By conr«e of 
aebon the Berlin GoTcmment practically gave .Austria 
carte hfanehe. 

From this ngid atbtude bttle hope of success could be 
aurured for Sx Edward Grev's proposals (July 24-26) of 
a Conference in which Great Bntaia and France, after 
deliberating with Germany and Italy, should endeavour 
to moderate the teal of the« respeebve Allies — Russia 
and Austria. Seeing that the war fever at Menna was 
arousing aniry feehnra at Petrograd, such a solubcm of 
the diSculty was perhaps the only one pracbcaWe. 
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France and Italy accepted it, while Russia expressed her 
approval Germany declined, for reasons which mnst be 
pronounced frivolous, in view of the extreme gravity of 
the situation The comcidence of her refusal with the 
aggravation of the crisis by a declaration of war against 
Serbia has already been noticed^ 

An alternative to Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of a 
Conference was suggested concurrently at Petrograd on 
July 24, that is, three days before Austria declared war 
It was as follows. Sazonoff, Rns:»ian Minister for Foreign 
Affair s, and the French amba^dor at Petrograd, sug- 
gested that Great Britain ought at once to jom France 
and Russia, the three Powers taking np “a firm and 
“umted attitude,” as the only means of averting war*. 
The question has by this tune often been discussed whether 
that was the only means of averting war That expla- 
nation 13 plausible Bat sncb a course of action was open 
to grave objections. Firstly, onr ambassador. Sir George 
Buchanan, to whom this difficult question was put, bad 
no authorization to assent to it The Triple Entente did 
not bmd us to jomt action — so much is clear, for other- 
wise the question would not have been put But, apart 
from that. Great Britain could not consistently adopt a 
threatenmg tone towards the Central Powers when on 

* BnUsh WTute Paper, Nos. 10 II. 38. 42, 43, 49, T1 

* Ibid No. 6, Bosiaa Orange Book, Na 17 No S3 tboTa that 
Bosna sooglit to peisoade Italy to mediate at Tletma m farocr d 
peace. AB docnmuits yet published shov Bossias desire lor peaeei 
No. 77 seta forth her ca<e aramst Germany 

With the facts stated aboee, compare the assertion of the Gennaa 
(.hancellor, on December 2, 1914, that our Goremmoit could bare 
arerted nr “if it had without amb.guit7 declared at Petrc^rad that 
“Great Britain would not alknr a coutinestal war to derelop from the 
“ Austro-Serb conflict ’’ ! 
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that very day Sir Edward Grey had suggested a Conference 
with a view to a friendly eoIatioQ of the difficulty You 
may either conciliate or threaten, you cannot do both at 
once, and Sir Edward Grey, when the question was 
referred to hun from Petrograd commended our am- 
bassadors caution and contmned to advocate the Con 
ference He knew, far better than his critics can know, 
that both Austria and Germany were m so imtable a 
mood as to be hkely to take extreme measures if anything 
resemblmg a menace were nsed He therefore adhered to 
the conciliatory proposal, which Germany was to reject 
on the 28th. By so doing she put herself in the wrong, 
while unprejudiced observers noted that British pohcy was 
not only pacific, but also calculated to allay the nsmg 
storm of passion 

Most important of all considerations was the influence 
which a menaang attitude would exert upon the Cabinet 
of Rome There was to be found the key of the diplomatic 
situation Relatively to the Central Powers, Italy held a 
position not unlike that of Great Britain with regard to 
the Tnple Entente True, she was more closely attached, 
bat her obligations were of a defensive nature If, 
however, we jomed Russia and France and issued a 
threatenmg declaration to the Central Powers, the im- 
mediate result must have been to tighten the bonds of 
the Tnple Alliance Therefore conciliation was not merely 
the only consistent and morally justifiable course , it was 
also the prudent course In truth those who now say 
that a sterner attitude should have been taken towards 
the Gennamc Powers advocate what was, m the cir 
cumstanccs, a weaker course of action They confuse 
diplomacy vith war, where the offensive is generally the 
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stronger alternative, whereas m diplomacy it is generally 
the weaker alternative It was so m this case Italy, 
noting that her Allies persistently adopted an aggressive 
tone, was perfectly justified in parting company with 
them On August 3 the Itaban Government stated that, 
the action of the Central Powers having been aggressive, 
the Triple Alliance lapsed and Italy would remain 
neutraP That decision, 1 repeat, could not have been 
formed if we had joined France and Russia in a declaration 
to the Central Powers which could have been represented 
as a menace The nation therefore owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Sir George Buchanan and Sir Edward Grey 
for then self restraint tn decbning a course of action 
which on the surface seemed attractive If they had 
followed it, war would not have been averted, and we 
should DOW he fighting Italy A study of this question 
most yield cause for thankfulness that our foreign policy 
has not been directed by bnlhant and self coii£dent 
amateurs, who claim to possess an exceptional fund of 
common sense 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, Kaiser Wilbam had 
returned m haste from his Baltic cruise, greatly to the 
regret of the German Foreign Office, which affected 
solicitude for the excitement bkely to he produced by 
that step* The fact of its regret may be noted, the 
excuse may he disregarded Late on July 28 (the day of 
Austria’s declaration of war) Eaiser "Wilbam telegraphed 
to the Tsar After referring to the murders of King 

* Bntiih White Paper ^os. 49 64 93 152 

• The aTgumeota urged in Cenuanyaa to the Kaiser knowing nothing 
of diplomatic derelopments daring hu cnuse are clearlj inapplicable to 
the age of wireless telegraphy 
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Alexander and his Qoeea m 1903, and to that of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, he continued “Un 
“douhtedly you will agree with me, that we two, you and 
“I as well as all sovereigns, have a common mterest m 
“insisting that all those morally responsible for this 
“temble murder shall anffer deserved pnnishment” 
He therefore expressed the hope that the Tsar would not 
be overborne by the excitement on behalf of Serbia which 
was mcreaamg in Russia The Tsar replied on the 
foUowmg day ‘ In this serious moment I ask you 
“urgently to help me A disgraceful war has been de- 
“ Glared on a weak nation The indignation at this, 
“which I fully share, is unmense in Rossia I foresee 
“that soon I can no longer withstand the pressure that is 
* bemg brought to bear upon me, and that I shall be 
‘ forced to adopt measures which will lead to war In 
“order to prevent each a calamity as a European War, I 
“ask you in the name of our old friendship, to do all 
“that is possible for you to prevent your ally from going 
‘ too far The Kaiser returned to the charge with two 
telegrams In the former be repeated his former argument 
and added ‘it is quite possible for Russia to remam ut 
“her role of a spectator towards the Austro*Serbian War, 
“without dragging Europe into the most temble war 
“that it has ever seen*” The ground on which the 
Kauer based this charge was that on July 29 Russia had 
mobilized part of her army (viz m the military districts 
of Odessa, KieS Moscow, and Kazan) as a sharp warning 
to Austria The Raiser deprecated this mobibzalion 

' Oenn&ci Wh]t« Book, Aon^xca 2<V>23 a For Sorbia’i kppcal to 
Paula for help *ee EouiAti Orange Book, ^o 6 So ibowi that 
the Tur on Jitl;/ 23 telegraphed a replj In the afCrmitiTe. 
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(albeit only partial) obviously because it would interfere 
with the pte arranged plan of an Austrian incursion into 
Serbia, with which no outsider had any concern To this 
scheme he adhered with the ngidity which forms a pro- 
minent feature of his character As his study of Napoleon 
hM finally endowed him with a full measure of Napoleonic 
pertmacity, we may pause to notice its mamfestation m 
a physical sense On the occasion of a rebgious service 
before the troops on parade, it was noticed that, while 
everyone else occasionally shifted the weight of the body 
from one leg to the other, the Kaiser remained absolutely 
inflexible during the whole of the hour It was his maimer 
of doing honour to the HobenioUem Deity Now, the 
will power which so prolonged a strain imphes has been 
exerted mcreasmgly on foreign pohcy, all the more bo 
because the present Chancellor la inexperienced m diplo 
matic affairs^ 

In Its psychological aspect, then, the crisis may be 
stated thus the fate of Europe depended on the abihty 
of the Kaiser to reahze the extreme peril of the course 
which he was following, that is, li he was, as he claimed, 
the fnend of peace If so, he completely misjudged the 
situation, mainly (it would seem) because he staked all 
on being able to convmce the Tsar that all sovereigns 
had a common mteiest m assuring the chastisement of a 
nation of assassins But here agam he displayed another 
defect, excess of energy He urged this plea with so much 
insistence that the Tsar must have discerned in it an 
appeal to his fears Certainly, he rejected it most 
decisively, and he took his stand on what may be termed 
the national ground As the father of his people he 
> l-ftinpiTcht pp .83 110 
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could not see a stnall Slav State dragooned by Austna 
Knowing the history of her efforta, from 1878 onwards, 
to secure hold of Serbia, he saw m the present appeals 
merely a repetition m acnter form, of the Germamc 
policy which had m&icted defeats on the Slav cause in 
1908 and 1912 13 Twice he had bowed before the 
Kaiser’s "shining armour” He was resolved not to 
endure humihation a third time and see Austna overrun 
the Balkans That she was aiming at the longed for 
goal, Salomca, was reported both at Borne and Con* 
stantinople At the latter place the Austnan ambassador 
bemoaned "the deplorable situation of Salomca under 
"Greek adnurustration,” and then spoke of the "sssistanco 
"on which an Austrian army could count from Mussulman 
"population discontented with Serbian rule'" TVhile 
the Tsar was being amused by professional disquisitions 
on the duties of crowned beads, the Austrian eagle was 
about to wing its Sight to Salomca 

If there was any danger of the Tsar succumbing to 
the appeals from Potsdam, it vanished on receipt of the 
news as to secret and swift preparations for war m 
Germany, which were proceeding on both fronts This 
was the more threatenmg, as the French President and 
SLnisters did not reach France, after their voyage from 
Cronstadt, until July 27-28, up to which time no Minister 
was able to give defimte orders The absence of the 
Government and the general confusion m the admims 
tration, presented an opporturnty such as had never occur 
red since the year 1876 Then, ns we saw in Lecture I, 
Bussia and Great Entam declared that France must 
not be taken at a disadvantage, and, now again, as the 
1 Sntuh Wlut«F*per, 19 82. 
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sitnatioa developed, Russia saw the danger to her ally 
On July 31 she ordered a general mobilization This 
led to instant nltimatums from Berlin to Petrograd and 
Pans, reqneatmg demobihzation nnder pam of the com 
mencement of hostihtiea 

The circnmstancea amidst which these itnpenous 
demands were sent deserve notice On Jnlv 31 Russia 
sigmfied both to the Austnan and Bntish Governments 
her desire to frame an amicable arrangement with the 
Court of Vienna, in accordance with the plan suggested 
by Sir Edward Grey That Court forthwith assented, 
and conseqnentlv there appeared a prospect of a peaceable 
settlement The attitude ol Rnssia had throughout 
been conciliatoiy, and Austna now seemed about to 
respond in the same spirit Then it nas that Germany 
intervened, allowing Russia only twelve hours m which 
to agree to a complete demobiLzation In the words 
of Jnles Cambon, French ambassador at Berbn, — "The 
“ultimatum of Germany, mtervemng jnst at the exact 
"time at which agreement appeared on the point of 
“being established between Aienna and Petrograd, is 
" sigmficant of her beUicose pohcy ” Farther, the incident, 
distinctly augressive on her part, could be represented 
by her as implying general disarmameat (though her own 
preparations were far advanced}— a plea which would 
for the time cajole her Social Democrats^ Germany, 
however, claims that Russia was arming fast before 
July 31, and without the Tsar’s knowledge On this 
question it 13 impossible at present to acquire exact 
information 

* French Tellow Book, pjv 5 13 15-17 41,66-9 109 IIO. Bossi&b 
O range Book, pp. 4S-57 
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Russia refused to accede to the German demand: 
France temponted, in the hope of gaining a day or 
two of respite But the rupture came about on 
August 3, with Russia on August 1* 

The storm centre now mored suddenly to Belgium. 
Already, on July 29, the German Chancellor had made to 
Sir Edward Goschen his "infamous proposals,” to the 
eSect that, in the event of war, and provided that Great 
Bntain maintained neutrahtv, Germany nould take no 
mainland temtory from France but limit her demands 
to French colomes Re further promised to respect the 
neutrahty of Holland As regards Belgium he said "It 
“depended upon the action of France what operations 
“Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but, 
“when the war was over, Belgian integnty would be 
“respected if she had not sided against Germany* ” The 
last clause is to be noted, because by the custom of 
natioua, Belgium is bound to uphold her neutrality if it 
18 impugned 

This stipulation is, indeed, an essential condition of 
neutrahty , for otherwise a neutral State becomes a means 
whereby one State may attack another at a comparatively 
unguarded part of its frontier The neglect to maintain 
neutrality had been the rmn of Poland Moreover, at the 
end of August, 1870, when threatened by the powerful 
armies of Germany and France, Belgium had maintained 
her neutrality, and Slarshal McMahon’s forces, because 
they respected that ueotrahty, became wedged into a 
false position at Sedan Further, m 1812 and 1875 (as 

‘ Bntuh tVhit« Paper. No« 89. 105, 134 Se« M P Pnee, Diflo 
nat%e Jluioryoj Oxe ITar (1314). pp 81^114 (or miljUry irore*. etc 

• Bntuh Paper, No 85 
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wo have seen) statesmen wlio discussed the question of 
Belgium’s neutrality agreed that she would fulfil the 
duties which it imposed Early in 1852, Queen Victoria 
wrote to the King of tho Belgians ossunng him against 
the alleged designs of Napoleon III and stating — “ Any 
" attempt on Belgium would bo cusus 6eWi for us‘ ” In 
1875 Bismarck adnutted that Great Britain as one of 
tho signatory Powers of tho treaty of 1839 (constituting 
Belgium a neutral State under international guarantees) 
must defend Belgium if she were attacked That was 
consonant with the declaration of Mr Gladstone in 1670, 
though he phrased it with less clearness than could be 
desired 

It IS also well known that the German StaiT discussed 
questions arising from the possible forcing of tho Scheldt 
estuary (m Dutch waters) bv a British expedition, which 
might seek to succour tho Belgian arm) if driven into its 
great camp of refuge at Antwerp Those discussions pre* 
supposed that Great Bntnm would make tho attempt. 
Further, the Dutch Govemment bad mounted heaw guns 
at Flushing to command that estuary as if it feared some 
such action by tho British Its action was deemed un- 
fnccdly both to Great Britain and to Belgium, especially 
as it neglected to fortify tbo Dutch German frontier 

Consequcntli the military and naval situation, no less 
than tbo diplomatjc engagemcats proclaimed the fact 
that Great Britain was bound in honour to protect 
Belcium if she were attaclced and that both at Berlin and 
The Hague it was expected that she would m that case 
defend her by force of arms The Belgian Goicrnracnt 
al<io, on Juli 24, exproxsed the confident belief that Great 
• LtUeT$ of Queen I wtorM, Ji p. i3S. 
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Britain and the other signatory Powers would act in that 
manner For its part, it intended to uphold the neutrahty 
of Belgium, ‘‘whatever the consequences” Preparatory 
measures of defence were also adopted to give effect to 
this appeal for the support of the Powers Belgium had 
every right to expect that her appeal would be respected 
because, of the four States which have been permanently 
neutralized by international law, vir Switzerland (1815), 
Belgium (1831, 1839), Luxemburg (1867), the [Belgian] 
Congo (1885), not one has been attacked On the 
contrary, in the case of Belgium on every occasion on 
which she appealed to the treaty constituting her a neutral 
State, that treaty was respected even in leas important 
matters^ History will therefore record the verdict that, 
dunng 99 years, there has occurred no violation of the 
territory of an mteinationally neutralized State, and that 
Germany has been the first nation since Waterloo to 
commit such a violation To find a parallel, we must go 
hack to the ages of barbarism 

As regards the conduA of Great Bntain at the crisis, 
Germans, from the Raiser downwards, have affected so 
much surpnse that a few words seem called for as to our 
action m times past when the independence of the Low 
Countries was threatened by a Great Power 

I must almost apologize for the hackneyed nature of 
the facts I am about to name Since the reign of Edward I 

‘ E. Descampa, La tkntratMit h (1002), pp. 3^, 6S2. 

I*rof«uor Wc«Uake {Rtnttc vf htUrnattoo^ Laa, 1001), iUtM that 
neither the neatrel State nor uy of the vgnetonee ctn uinul the 
obb;;etioni which the ongiotl compact {isposca. See too, Descanpe, 
L'Liat neutre S Tilrr permanent (Peru nod Brnssel*, 1012), ch. T, | 6 
On Apnl 29 1014. von Jngaw uanred the ReicbrUg Committee tbet 
Belgirii nentrabty wonld be reepected 
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no English ruler, endowed with energy and patnotism, has 
allowed a Great Power to conquer or annex the Flemish 
and Dutch provinces Our first important naval battle, 
that off Sluys (1337), was fought to keep the French out 
of Flanders The names of Sir Phdip Sidney, Cromwell, 
Marlborough, and Welhngton further recall to us the 
numerous campaigns whereby Bntons assured either the 
independence of those provinces or at least, their govern 
ance by Austna on terms not unfavourable to them and 
productive of secuntv to England On the other hand, 
hostile Powers have from early times sought to possess 
those coasts whence au invasiou of our shores can moat 
readily be attempted 

To resume the foQowiug facts are clear and indis 
putable (1) Belgian neutrahtv had never yet been 
violated, (2) apartfromsioisterplansmlSSS and 1876, the 
signatories to the fundamental pact of 1839 had always 
beenprepared to fuldltheit obligations to Belgium, (3) the 
defence of the Low Countnes against aggression by any 
Great Power is the most prominent and persistent feature 
of British foreign policy from the time of Edward I to that 
of George V The events leading to the many battles 
fought in the Eetherlands, from Slays to "Waterloo, were 
raamfestations of the same motive, which led us to protest 
against the construction of Dntch forts dominating the 
Scheldt estuarv, while Holland did not defend her eastern 
frontier against Germany This guiding principle of Bntish 
policy IS, I repeat, so obvious bo well known to every his 
toncal student, that it cannot be unknown to statesmen 
and pubhcistsin Germany Accordmglv, we are justified m 
branding as hj’pocntical the clamour which has there been 
raised against us for taking a step which honour and 

E.U 12 
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Botind policy alike prescnbed^ That German professors 
should take the lead in these outbursts of malice is not 
the least extraordinary madent amidst all the mad events 
of this annus mtrabilts Further, that the German 
Chancellor, Bethmann-HoUweg, should ever have made to 
a Bntish ambassador the cynical proposals of July 29 is 
to be explained by his total inexperience in diplomatic 
affairs, for which Professor Lamprecht vouches*. 

As to the stones of the violation of Belgian neutrahty 
by Bntish or French troops, or aviators, whereby German 
officials and joumahsts sought to excuse Germany’s pro- 
ceedings towards Belgium, they are sufficiently refuted, 
firstly, by the bewildering inconsistencies of the stones 
themselves*, and secondly, by the action of the Chancellor, 
who, when those inconsistencies were patent even at Berhn, 
took refuge in the statement that necessity knows no law, 
and that it was absolutely essential for Germany to “hack 
“her way through,” te to Pans Here at least there 
was no pretence Betbmann HoUweg may at least claim 
the merit of having stated the usual Prussian procedure 
with the usual Prussian frankness But the measure of 
his pohtical intelhgence may be grasped by the incoherent 
fury which he displayed towards Sir Edward Goschen at 
their final interview A statesman who had the faintest 

‘ The Chaocellot < ipeecb to Ui« Rciclistag os December 3 ie a tu«ae 
of faUebooda a* will be teen by tbe Bntub, Freecb, and Hnisian State 
Papers. How can be maintain that tbe Bntiih, unprovoked, anddenlj 
attacked oniuapecting German/, wb«a on Jn)/ 26, ihe tnddenl/ re 
called ber fleet from Norwa/, a step vluch ted to out coantertnanding, 
on Jul/ 27 the demobilizatioB of the Bntub fleet? Tbe KSntgin 
Lvtte began mine laying oflf Fdixatowe within fonrteen bonra of the 
declaration of war 

• Lamprecht, p 110 

* eg Belgian Grey Book, I«oa. 21, 22 
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consciousness of the blunders which had brought Great 
Bntam into the field, would have sought to retneve those 
blunders and render an accommodation possible at an 
early date 

Perhaps the explanation of this inconceivable folly may 
be found m the priority accorded to military considerations 
at that time It is probable that dun&g the Kaiser’s 
cruise, those considerations tnumphed over the dictates 
of complaisance towards an ally (Italy) and neutrals, 
which diplomacy enjoins The international situation 
was sufficiently complex to call for prudence and self- 
restraint But a decision in favour of rapid and aggressive 
action at all costs was evidently formed by the close 
of July The Kaiser on fits return threw m his lot 
with, the forward party and used his influence to cajole 
Russia while his western army dealt a emashmg blow at 
Pans The Meuse Valley via Namur had long been 
approved by soldiers as tbe quickest end easiest line of 
advance to the French capital The 16 inch howitzers 
which Krupp had kept secret were with reason expected 
to demolish all fortifications except the very few of the 
most modem type If, therefore, Belgium resisted, she 
would easily be trampled down , and the estimate of three 
weeks for the victory over France was not extravagant 
in view of the complete equipment and vast numbers of 
the German forces of the west Everything had been 
provided— maps of Belgium for the soldiery, concrete 
foundations outside the Belgian fortresses, while Krupp 
had withheld from Antwerp some of the heavy guns long 
before ordered for the completion of its dehnees On 
the River Scheldt above Antwerp had been erected a 
large and sobdly built Gennan factory, which proved at 

12—2 
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the cnais to be funushed with abundance of heavy timber 
and other appliances that enabled the invaders rapidly to 
cross the nver and thus harass the retreating Belgian and 
British forces^ Other proofs might be cited as to the 
careful preparations for invading the whole of Belgium, 
not merely the Meuse Valley os was at first supposed 
The project was, not merely to strike at Pans, but to 
acqmre Antwerp, Ostend, and the northern ports of 
France 

This fact, which la now obvious enough, is referred to 
here becauseit throws light on the procedure of Bethmann* 
Hollweg on July 29 m the interview already described 
He then ofieied to Sir Edward Goscben that Belgium 
should recover her independence if she bad not opposed 
the Germans dunng their march That a brave people 
should not at some points oppose the invaders, if the 
due amount of ngour be adopted, is inconceivable, but, 
even supposing that the Belgians bad not resisted, their 
doom was sealed, for the custom of nations does not 
recognize a neutrahty which its possessor does not uphold 
Therefore the German Chancellor’s proposals could have 
but one end m view, annexation 

ILs proposals were assessed by the British Government 
at their due value, and on July 30 were decisively rejected 
So, too, was his proposal of a general neutrality agreement 
between the two Powers, and the revelations made by 
Mr Asquith on October 2 u to the manner m which 
Germany had previously used that expedient so as to tie 
our hands in face of all eventualities, sufficiently explain 
the motive underlying the not dissimilar proposal of 


* FtgoTo Not 7 J91i. 
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July 29 It was evidently a bait wherewith to hook us 
while Germany worked her will on Rclgium* 

Sir Edward Grey now requested both the I rench and 
German Oovcrnmcnla to give assurances ol their respect 
for Ilclgian neutrality The reply of Franco was bo 
frank and complete ns to refute the stones of 1 rench 
aggression That of Oornmny to both the Kclgian and 
Bntish ambassadors was unsatisfactory On Julv 31 
von Inpow the Foreign Secretary declared to the former 
that German) had no intention whatever of violating 
Belgian terntory, but ho could not make a declaration to 
that cfTect without prejudicing the chances of Germany 
in the event of war ensuing* (It was the day of her 
ultimatum to France ) To Sir Fdward Ooschen ho replied 
thus lie thought that any reply the German Ministers 
might gi\o "could not hut disclose a certain amount ol 
"their plan of campaign, m tho event of war ensuing, 
"and ho was therefoto very doubtful whctKct they would 
"return any answer at all" Ills surmise was correct. 
True, on August 1, Prince Liclmowsky made to Sir Edward 
Grey certain oficrs, to which some importance has been 
attached in certain quarters, but, ns they contradicted 
the dcelarations of his chiefs at Bethn, they must ho dis- 
missed ns possessing no ofTicial character The divergence 
between his statements and that of hta Government had 
previously been noticeable On August 1 it was most 
marked* 

During that interview with Pnneo Lichnowsky, 
Sir Fdward Grey stated that tho British Government 

* Ilritl»h VVWU* r»p<T No*. W, 101 
' nrlglan Orff Hook No*. (I 11-13 

• Ilnli«Ii tVlilt* Paper, No*. <3 40 152, 123 
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was not committed to any comae of action, an assertion 
consonant with his ptcvions declarations, that the Austro- 
Serb dispute m no way concerned It is also worthy 
of notice that, on August 2, Sit Edward Grey, in giving to 
the French envoy, 51 Gambon, the promise of our naval 
support in case the French fleet were attacked by that 
of Germany, was careful to add that that offer was subiect 
to the assent of the Bntish Parliament The fact proves 
that the Entente with France, which is believed to refer 
almost entirely to naval affairs, does not and cannot 
override the authonty of Parhament* 

Matters now came swiftly to the climax. On August 2 
Germany sent her troops into Luxemburg, but, as she 
represented that act as prompted solely by admimstrstive 
reasons so as to prevent the French making use of the 
railway through the Grand Duchy, Great Britain did 
act treat that infraction of neutrality as constituting a 
castis Wh Further, it did not vitally affect the safety/ 
of France, as was the case when Germany proceeded to 
violate Belgian neutrality’ On August 3 she demanded 
permission from Belgium to despatch troops into that 
land Her pretext now was that this proceeding would 
help Belgium to prevent the violation of her territory 
But, as by this time France had given an explicit promise 
to respect Belgian nentrahty fa fact which was already 
perfectly well known at Betlm*), the Government of 
Brussels at once detected the hollowness of the pretext; 

1 Bnluli Wtute Ftper, Noi. B7, IW, U9 

• Tbid No 14S 

* A* PieisiA m 1697 withdrew her troop* {ram Lozembarg (where 
the bed them tioee ISIS) the had some tlight claim to reoccup; it in 
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and it II in the liglit ol th« monitrmi^ demand on ndgiiim 
that no must \ie\\ tho eager appeal ot the Gorman Chan 
collor to Great Britain on Augnat Itli to tomain neutral 
while German troopa oxorrnn Belgium* Ilia despatch 
was preceded by one from King Albert containing a manly 
appeal for the support whuh Great Britain had nlnajs 
accorded capeciallj in 1870 during the I ranco I’nissian 
^\ar British support wan of course forthcoming but 
Sir I dward Grey made one more edort to con\ince tho 
German Government of the eenoitsncnn of tho step whicli 
it wan then contemplating On hearing that Oerniau 
troops had entered Belgium ho despatched an ultimatum, 
demanding that Germany should respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, on pun of encountering the hostility of the 
United Kingdom As tho Court at Berlin refused to draw 
bach, war ensued at tho end of August i 

It has been suggested that ho sliould have declared 
more emphatically at an earlier stage what our conduct 
would bo in such a crisis To this it will sufTico to reply 
that any declaration on his part which assumed that 
Germany was about to \iolato Belgian soil, while she was 
hotly disclaiming any such intention would have aggra 
vated the crisis, instead of averting it He made it as 
clear ns diplomatic procedure admits that Great Britain 
regarded the Belgian Question ns one of extremo gravity, 
on which wo must ot the worst, take decisive action 
Moreover, tho fact that tho Bntish fleet was kept to 
gather, instead of dispersing for tho mantruvres, was 
n circumstanco cnlculoted to make more impression on 
tho statesmen at Berlin than any number of diplomatic 
representations They therefore have no ground for 
‘ Ttrit!>h WhltAlaprr No IB" 
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complaming that they were not dnly warned On the 
whole Bntish diplomacy may be pronounced to have 
steered steadily a middle course such as ought to have 
averted a collision If it failed it was because the men 
at Berlin were resolved at all costs to carry out their plans 
as regards Belgium Again the final verdict on British 
versus German diplomacy came from Rome The Italian 
statesmen were far better judges of the merits of the 
dispute than any outsiders can be and their action 
tells decisively m favour of the conduct of the United 
Kingdom^ 

In view of Ibe facts set forth in tbis and fottner lectures 
and still more in those of the French Belgian and Russian 
despatches which I have been unable to compress into 
these lectures no reasonable person can entertain any 
doubt as to the aggressive designs of Germany She 
intended first to crush France then to repel the Russian 
forces and wage defensive campaigns m East Poland 
which would wear out Russia The Kaiser a telegrams to 
the Tsar may have been designed to postpone the Russian 
mobilization which he evpected in any case to he slow 
owing to the stnke That be desired to avert war with 
Russia IS inconceivable m view of bis action in sending 
the imperious ultimatum of July 31 Russia was bound 
by honour to succour France who was known to be m 
deadly danger® She was equally bound to try to save 
Serbia from the Austrian forces then at her gates There- 
fore the Kaiser must have counted either on disgracing 
Russia in the eyes of the world or on compelling her to 

* S«e ipreeb of lUliAQ pTPRiier m Timu of D<>c 6 1914 

* Bnt sb White Teper Boa 99 10 Pienrh \ ello* Book. No*. 106 
114 118 127 
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fight at a time equally favourable to himself and unfavour- 
able to the Tsai 

His conduct towards Great Britain was somewhat of 
the same nature If his Chancellor s proposals of July 29 
had been accepted, Great Britain would forthwith haie 
felt the paraljsing sense of shame which is more deadly 
than fifty defeats Disgraced in the eyes of the world, 
stneken in all probability wnth cnil war, she would 
easily ha\e succumbed in the final round of the world 
conflict For it is inconcciiable, ha%ung regard to the 
Kaiser’s lengthy and labotious intrigues in Turkey' and 
South Africa that he was not seeking for on opportunity 
to overthrow hia chief antogomst The British Empire 
met him everywhere, and bis restless spirit, like that of 
his far greater exemplar, could not brook a state of things 
in which the British race occupied the best lands ol the 
world From the standpoint of a German Chnuvimst 
the conflict between the two Empires was ineintable , but 
the eager precipitation of Germany m clutching at 
Antwerp and Ostend, disclosed her ultenor designs and 
brought into the field the Island Power which, up to the 
end of July, steadily refused to believe in the imminence 
of war 

If all Germans are Chauvinists then the war was 
unavoidable , and it is now kuoxm from the Secret Report 
of the German Government that in the spring and summer 
of 1914 official influence was used m order to excite public 
opinion to the state of exaltation in which war was 
acclaimed as uahenng in the hour of Germany’s greatness 
If, I say, this is the permanent conviction of the German 

* iNoto the naJve admisgion of tho Genoan Chancellor in his speech 
of December 2 that tho Turks were obliged to jom in tho war 
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people, then war will possibly be the occupation of the 
human race dunng as long a period as occurred under the 
baneful sway of Napoleon I 

But suxelv defeat must bring calmer thoughts. The 
Germans must cease to plan a W^poliiik that endangers 
the existence of Great Bntam, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Russia, the Balhan States, and Japan, probably, also, of 
the United States In Tallejrrand’s famous phrase they 
must cease to be world conquerors and become “good 
“Europeans” They will, before long, reahre that the 
rdgime of force, which three tnumphant wars have taught 
them to acclaim as the chief (actor m German progress, 
must lead to disaster In the nature of things, force 
begets force, and the vaster and more aggressive the 
schemes championed by their War Lord, the more certain 
IS It that other nations will unite to resist them to the very 
death That is the outstanding lesion of the events of a 
century ago m which Prussia bore her part nobly against 
schemes of umversil d< mination The songs of Arndt and 
the exploits of Blucher, to which sbe now appeals on behalf 
of her war of conquest, ought to recall her to the ideals 
of national independence and of resistance to an aggressive 
imperialism, for which a century ago she strove shoulder 
to shoulder with the Bntish and Russian soldiery Of 
late she has been maddened by the lust of conquest which 
brought rum to Napoleonic France Let her hark back 
from Treitschke to Niebuhr, from Nietzsche to Fichte, 
from 

“Deutschland, Dentschlinid, fiber allea, fiber allee in der Welt,” 
to Die Wacht am Rhein 

In that happier day, which is surely ahead after these 
horrors are past, Germany will, it is to be hoped, discover 
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that international law, on which she has insanelr trampled 
may prove to be her safest support For when the din 
of war dies down we shall realize that behind the 
lust of conquest there was an elemental force impelling 
the German people forward Their population is ewer 
increasing and thev roust have more elbow room in some 
of the sparsely mhabitcd lands On this occasion thev 
have sought the disastrously wrong method of war 
Just as Napoleon the Great mercile&slv exploited the 
nascent strength of French democracy so, too his imi 
tator has now made use of the natural desire of his people 
for cspansion to hnng about conflicts of e\cn wider 
extent and greater fury In both cases the methods 
employed were disastrous but we roust recognize the 
naturalness of the itnpelhng force behind both Emperors 
A century ago there was no Supreme Court of Appeal as 
to the ntal interests of nnbons To-day there is such a 
Court, the Hague Tribunal The wi«eT and better course 
for Germany would have been to seek to enlarge its 
powers so as to include the consideration of her important 
vital problem and the adoption of some scheme which 
promised a peaceful solutiou 

In the course of the reaction in favour of inter 
national law, to which its insane violation must lead 
the Hague Tnbunal will surely acquire nn added dignity, 
a wider scope, and surer guarantees, in the discharge of 
its beneficent functions The task will, doubtless, pro\ e 
to bo difficult, and cynics will point to the Holy iUhance 
of the monarchs as a warning example But though 
three or four monarchs failed mnety years ago, mav not 
the collective wisdom of all the nations now succeed* 
For my part I cannot believe that the ingenuity of the 
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Human race, wHicH Has lately gone so largely towards 
perfecting tHe means of slaugHter, must always fail m 
providing a remedy for slaughter THe enlarged and 
strengthened Areopagus of the nations must and will 
discuss such questions as the excessive pressure of popu- 
lation in one State, and it will seek to direct the surplus 
to waste or ill cultivated lands In that more intelligent 
and peaceful future Germans will not need to “hack their 
way through ” The fiat of mankind will, I hope, go 
forth that they shall acquire, if need be, parts of Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and South Brazil Amenca will 
realize that the norld cannot for ever bow down to the 
Monroe Doctrine, espeaaUy as the United States have 
become a colonising Power, but that parts of South 
Amenca may safety be thrown open to systematic coloni- 
sation by a nation like Germany Above all, the Council 
of the Nations mil decide that as e0ete rule like that of 
the Turks must give way before that of more progressn e 
peoples If this <5 the outcome of the present awful 
conflict, It will not have been waged wholly in vain 

Notb On December 5, 1914 the luhaa Premier, Signor 
Giolitti, declared that Aostna, on August 9, 1913, announced 
pnvafely to Germany and Italy her mtention of proceeding against 
Serbia Italy refused to co-operate It is clear, then, that Austna’a 
tovp of July 23, 1914 had loi^ been planned, and that the murder 
of the Archduke afforded the pretext 
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GERMAN PLANS IN SOUTHAVEST AFRICA 

{Bilraett repnnUd by permtsttm from Ihe London Wttkly Journal, 
"South Afnea ") 

(Bj the Speci&l CamnueooQer of the Trannoaf Chronicle, m the entomn 
of IB12 ) 

No 6 

It u conunoa knowledge emongst all Gemans on tbe epot 
that Bumarck'a aim and deaire waa to eSect a footing m Soutb 
Ainca — ( e the Transvaal, even il at the nsk of inanlt to the 
Boer Government in tbe dap long gone Baulked, however, 

by the fact of the Bechaanaland annexation, the acheme to 
construct a strategical railwaf from the Swakop vtd ^\lndboek 
to Johannesburg failed So did a further scheme by which 
“a few regiments of Fmssian eobdera could be landed at 
Delagoa Bay to force a passage into tbe Transvaal I” (vide a 
Transvaal S^ret Service document) The amount ol ammuni* 
tioD near Angra Feqoena in 1683 gave nse to grave anspicion 
at the Foreign Office m Downing Street, for the country had 
once been Bntuh, and movements of troops, etc , in 1885 were 
watched by British officeia after the qnitting of Palgrave at 
the outbreak of the Hottentot and Herero wars in 1^7 

No 7 

There are ten thousand trained German soldiers in German 
South West Afnea Arms, ammunition, military auppbes, 
and stores to la^t an army of lOJXK) men, fuUv equipped, for 
SIX years, are now being rushed into the country Five 
thousand trained eoldicrs, with mibtary equipment and stores 
for two years, are now concentrated within 150 miles of the 
Union border German official atatistics show that there are 
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only 8000 native males above the age of 15 m the whole 
sonthem portion of the country, and nearly all north of the 
area where the troops are concentrated These natives possess 
no nfles and two-thirda are in mihtary camps under constant 
pohce supervision There are about 30,000 adult native 
males m the northern porbon of the country The Germans 
assert that they are afmd of ontbreaks among these natives 
of the north It would take two days at the most to bring a 
strong German force to the Lnion frontier It would take 14 
davs to brmg a sanular force from where they are concentrated 
to thm “dangerons” area The force concentrated near the 
Union border ls therefore not intended for snch native disturb- 
ances ^Vhat IS it there for* 

Recently several inspired Gennan papers have demanded 
an increase in the South West African naval squadron and 
gamson At pre<»ent the munber of men serving with the 
regular forces m Gennan Soa^ West Ainca is 2300 Bnt we 
must not forget that nearlv 2000 German men enter the coontry 
aoQoally, of whom a large number are officials. Every one of 
these IS a trained soldier Recentlv there has bees a parties' 
laxly keen official search through the country for all ^rman 
subjects fit for instant mihtarv service In fact, unusual 
activity prevails Manv young feUows are trying to get out 
of liabih^ for service by escapmg to the Cape 

The white population of German South West Ainca in 
Januarv, 1910, accordiog to official statistics, was 11,791, of 
these 8960 are males, an increase of males of 2996 as compared 
with the year previous There has been an equally great 
increase since The numbers given include the i^itary 
About 10000 men can now take the field, and provision is 
made for 10,000 in guns, ammunibon, supplies, and provisions 
now bemg stored m the country 

A glance at the bills of lading for 1910 shows that to every 
white man, woman, and chDd provisions equal to five and 
three-quarter tons are imported into the countrv These 
bills of lading arc guarded alm<^ sacredly, and access to them 
IS onlv'possible by scheming and bnbing the officials m charge 
of them Why * Because the mihtary suppbes are not 

C ’ ’ished under the headmg o! nnuorts, but onlv what is 
g imported by the civfl popubtion This is significant, 
and must be borne m mind when speakm? of mihtary supplies 
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At the present moment a ai years’ supply of provisions 
and other stores is stored at a point north of Ans, 160 miles 
from the coast, 400 miles txavcHin® from Raman’s Drift, on 
the Union frontier The idea is that should a foe land at 
Ludentz Bay the population could be brought up withm a day, 
some 120 mdes of railway blown up, the condensers destroyed, 
thus leaving the enemy a long time without water m the 
desert sands around Angra Pequena 

Now German officers and civilians, when questioned, tell 
one with an ominous smile, that the concentratmg of troops, 
etc , enormous suppbes m arms and ammunition are directed 
against the Ovambos If that is so then why are they distant 
over 1000 English miles from Oiambolsnd proper, as the crow 
flies* Placed, in fact, at the eatreme opposite corner to the 
scene of the alleged unrest As a matter of fact, on visiting 
the farthest point in southern Ovamboland where the nuthon 
ties would allow me to go, I found that the Ovambos are by 
no means a warlike people All this talk of trouble with the 
Ovambos is the merest moonshine Agau, not a smgle black 
man is allowed the retention of firearms of any kind Ul 
these natives are absolutely unarmed Police activity is by 
no means alack every eSort being made to locate any hidden 
firearms but nothing is ever found 

A N C 0 t spoke to declared that a portion of the Ovambos 
at the extreme northerly part of AmboJand hitherto a mere 
protectorate who»c boundary to this day is undefined, was 
inhabited bv a chief who took s la^e number of nfles from the 
Portuguese dunng the skirmishes in Southern Angola, prior 
to the Herero trouble with the Germans But on making 
official inquiries upon my return to Windhoek later, no one 
could % enfy the report If the Ovambos were really the cause 
of all this arming to the teeth on the part of the Germans, 
how IS It that the Portuguese trading stations south of the 
Kunene River are not molested* To-dav Portuguese traders 
may be seen peacefully at work, single handed, in what is 
called German temtory, and conouering the country by 
peaceable means I have bad several conversations with botb 
Ovambo leaders and police patrols whilst at Grootfontem 
North during September of last year There was nothing 
which led me to believe that trouble of any sort was brewing 
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No 8 

Windhoek i3 the capital of Gennan Sonth West Africa, 
and one would have thought that there — and not right away 
down south near the British border — the military centre with 
snpphes would be infinitely greater and on a larger scale 
Esf^ially should this be the case when one remembers that it 
lies some 400 English miles neat the ‘dreaded ’ Ovamboland 
Principally from my own observations conducted on the spot 
and from information supphed from a trustworthy official 
source and the ready assistance afiorded me by my fnend, I 
found that at the tune of my visit a few months since, smiths, 
fanners, painters, carpenters, and saddlers had more than their 
hands full in coping with the amount of work thrust on them, 
saddlers and harnessmakers were, m fact, working overtime 
at mght to satisfy the officers from the various depots meuboned 
in the last article, and to supply their wants 

AiVhen completed a great network of railways lor strategical 
purposes leadug out to the Union border be available 
To-day mails, say from Lfidentz Bay to Windhoek, are earned 
by steamer only, a most irregular service Telegraphic com 
mmucation, of coarse, is long established, aud many more 
new branch lines are under construction, under this head 
The railway u constructed throughout on the Umon pattern, 
or what is still called the Cape ^uge, except the Otawi line, 
which IS narrow gauge, and a small section between Swakop- 
mund and Kanbib, half way to Windhoek, all of which is 
about to be altered to Cape gauge Work already has been 
commenced from the Windhoek side The Germans hope 
one day to link up with the Sooth Afncan railways from Ealk 
fontem South na Warmbad, to a point at the border presum 
ably Thus their troops could be homed, on the completion 
of the railways now building, a thousand miles by rail from 
the north through to the sooth to the Umon border in the 
space of a few days 

No 9 

Let me quote a pa»age wlndi appeared in the columns of 
the Ijondon ^agtuxne of March, 1910, signed by “Anglo- 
German ” The writer says, xnter olia “Durmg a recent stay 
in Germanv, I was introduced, bv a man whom I knew to be 

13 


a n. 
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one of the chief fusctionanes of the institute known as the 
‘Commerce Defence League,’ to a fnend of his who had ]ust 
returned from German &n^*West Africa On a subsequent 
meeting I entered into coaTersation with this gentleman, and 
made some inquiries concerning the country He said little 
headway was made, and httie was looked for 3Iea and money 
were being freely expended, without present return The 
only good harbour was m the hands of the British (Walfisch 
Bay) as were all the islands on the coast 

“Why, then,” I asked, “do the Germans persist m their 
occupation of the country*” 

He answered frankly, smiling craftily “We Germans look 
far ahead, my friends We foresee another debdcle in South 
Africa, and we are on the spot Thanks to the pioneers of our 
League, our plans are all matured The League finance the 
scheme, and the Government auppUes the military forces 
Walfisch Bay will before long be German territory, by cession 
—or otherwise (*}, but ui the meantime Bntisa free trade 
opposes no obstacles to us, and we can pursue our purpose 
unmolested ” 

“WTiat js that pnrposet” 

“Surely you are not so blind as to need enbghtenment*” 
was his reply “Germany has long smce regarded South 
Africa as a future possession of her own When the inevitable 
happens and Great Bntam finds her hands full elsewhere, we 
are ready to strike the moment the signal is given, and the 
Cape, Bechuanaland, Bhodesia — aU the frontier States — will 
fall like npe apples into our grasp ” 

I might here state that the Germans are apt to count the 
unhatched chickens fiushed with the success of their intrigues 
Frequently I have heard it stated, whilst in the country, even 
from hlannes, that one day the German ensign would “fly on 
the Lion’s Head," and that in the e^ent of trouble between 
England and Germany the Boers would side with the invading 
forces into the Umon of South Africa 
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